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UCH is being said and written today about our 

public schools. Everything that is said is true— 
somewhere. All of us know that there are some schools 
where the quality of education is as limited as some 
of the critics are saying. There are many other places 
where the quality of education meets every demand of 
the severest critics, In all cases the quality depends, in 
large part, on what our citizens want and demand in 
each community. 

Small high schools and inadequate elementary schools 
cannot offer the variation in subjects that can be offered 
in larger schools. It is the obligation of each school 
district to organize itself so that each school is large 
enough to offer the kind of education that the people 
want. If we accept this belief, people have the right 
and duty to evaluate critically their own schools, but 
not those of another district. 


a costs more money each year and will 
continue to cost more as long as the school popu- 
lation increases each year and the purchasing power of 
the dollar declines. In the final analysis the educational 
offering will be largely conditioned by what the com- 
munity is willing to pay. 

Nearly two hundred years ago Thomas Jefferson 
wrote some revolutionary statements including “all men 
are created equal” and “governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” To the 
independent thinking pioneer American these were 
such challenging words that out of his belief in their 
possibilities there developed a still more revolutionary 
concept—Universal, Free, Public Education. Ignorance 
and democracy are incompatible. Jefferson believed 
that ordinary people could accomplish extraordinary 
results, America’s program of universal public educa- 
tion has been the means to this end. After all, it is not 
mere coincidence that democracy, a high standard of 
living, industrial progress, and public education exist 
side by side in the United States as in no other country 
of the world. 


A Statement on Public Education 





— research and practice have centered upo: 
the identification of differences in pupils, and th: 
provision of proper learning conditions. Cyclic change: 
of educational emphases reflect changing patterns o 
values. Presently the focus of attention is on the educa 
tion of “the gifted child.” Those with special talent: 
and special abilities should be, and often are, given a 
opportunity to proceed at their own best rate. However 
at no time should educational quality be measured i: 
terms of the education for our intellectually elite alone 
Those with less ability must be provided opportunitie 
compatible with their respective abilities. In a free so 
ciety, the educational system reflects the free spirit o 
its people. Our belief in free American education, it 
sensitivity and ability to adjust to the wishes and need 
of its people, as opposed to rigid state controls, is th 
great underlying strength of a free people, Ever 
American youth today feels that his particular educa 
tion will serve him, his needs, and all other people 
better than an education that primarily serves the state 


NATION indicates its standard of values in many 

ways: in an economic pattern that measures suc- 
cess in material wealth; in a morality that defines 
wrongdoing as getting caught; in a wage scale that 
pays unskilled workers as much or more than educa- 
tors; in a derisive attitude that Jampoons and carica- 
tures the intellectual as an egghead; in a leisure time 
program devoted to TV westerns, professional sport, 
and rock ’n roll. Schools are an institution of society 
and they reflect that society. Thus, as America looks at 
its schools and is dissatisfied, it looks at its own 
imperfections. 


Wisconsin has always maintained a broad, genera! 
educational program for all of its youth, but it mus! 
continue to maintain the diversity of quality and bal- 
ance that its citizens have historically expected and 
received. 
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CONSTITUTION OF WISCONSIN 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Adopted 1921 in 

Amended cial 
1922-1924-1935-1940-1942-1943-1946-1948-1949- F 
1950-1951-1952-1953-1956-1958-1959 sha 

| 

ARTICLE I me 


Name and Objects 


The name and objects of this organization shall be 
set forth in the Act of the Legislature, entitled “an Act] g, 
to Incorporate the Wisconsin Teachers Association.” } 44] 
Chapter 195 of the Laws of 1855. The original charter] gon 
was amended by Chapter 105, Laws of 1935, to change jive 
the name to “Wisconsin Education Association.” 4 Elec 


ARTICLE I pos 


Membership and Dues takes 


Section 1. There shall be five classes of members in 
the Wisconsin Education Association, viz.: 1) active, 
2) associate, 3) student, 4) retired teachers, (a retired! 
teacher is defined as one who is presently drawing an 
annuity), and 5) life. Teachers actively engaged in 
educational work shall be eligible to active and life 
membership and shall be entitled to full privileges of 
the Association. Associate, student, and retired mem- 
bers shall not be allowed to vote or hold office. A mem.}? 
bership year shall begin September 1 and end August 
a1 a three 

Section 2. Active and associate membership dues}: 
shall be $5.00 for 1950-51, and thereafter dues may be 
fixed at the annual meeting by the Representative As- Chipp 
sembly based upon the budget adopted, but shall not On 
be reduced before the balance in the association funds}° 
as of September 1 equal 30 per cent of the current}"s of 
budget and such annual dues shall not be more thanjW@une 
$7.00. Retired teachers and student memberships shall Outags 
be $1.00. Life memberships shall be $100.00. Life mem 
berships may be paid in no less than $25.00 install 
ments over a period of four years. Local associatio 
may order the Wisconsin Journal of Education sent t 
school board members in their district at the cost 0 
$1.00 each per year, 

Dues shall be paid to the Executive Secretary of 
Association or to the proper officer of any loc 
organization. 
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ARTICLE Il 


Executive and Legislative Powers 


Section 1. The executive powers and authority of the 
] Association shall be lodged in the officers of the Asso- 
ciation provided for in this Constitution. 

- Section 2. All legislative powers of the Association 
shall be vested in a Representative Assembly which 
shall be organized and exist as hereinafter provided. 


ARTICLE IV 


all be Officers, Elections, Terms, Vacancies 


n Act} Section 1. Officers. The officers of the Association 
tion. | shall be a President, President-Elect, three Vice Presi- 
harter | dents, Executive Secretary, and Treasurer. The Execu- 
hange | tive Committee shall consist of the President, President- 
Elect, three Vice-Presidents, the retiring President, and 
one active resident member from each district. All offi- 
cers of the Association at the time this Constitution 
takes effect shall serve until the expiration of the terms 
for which they were elected. 


Section 2, Elections. The President-Elect, the three 
Vice Presidents, Treasurer, and Executive Secretary 
shall be elected at the annual meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, by ballot, by a majority vote of all 
'd life) members of the Representative Assembly present and 
voting. The state shall be divided into six districts each 
Jof which shall elect one active resident member to the 
[Executive Committee. District elections shall be held 
immediately after the balloting for President-Elect, 
three Vice Presidents, Treasurer, and Executive Secre- 
tary. The districts shall be comprised as follows: Dis- 
trict I, counties of Ashland, Barron, Bayfield, Burnett, 
‘|Chippewa, Douglas, Dunn, Eau Claire, Iron, Lincoln, 
Oneida, Pepin, Pierce, Polk, Price, Rusk, St. Croix, 
Sawyer, Taylor, Vilas, and Washburn; District II, coun- 
ties of Brown, Calumet, Door, Florence, Forest, Ke- 
> than} Waunee, Langlade, Manitowoc, Marinette, Oconto, 
» dul Outagamie, Shawano, Sheboygan, Waupaca, Waushara, 
yen and Winnebago; District III, counties of Adams, Buf- 
nstall alo, Clark, Crawford, Jackson, Juneau, La Crosse, 
Marathon, Marquette, Monroe, Portage, Richland, Sauk, 
rempealeau, Vernon, and Wood; District IV, counties 
f Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake, Kenosha, Ozau- 
ee, Racine, Walworth, Washington, and Waukesha; 
‘of thepistrict V, counties of Columbia, Dane, Grant, Green, 
owa, Jefferson, Lafayette, and Rock; District VI, 
unty of Milwaukee. 


Ss 
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At the annual meeting in 1943 the member of thf 
Executive Committee elected by District I and the 
member elected by District VI shall serve for one year, 
the member elected by District II and the membe 
elected by District V shall serve for two years; and the 
member elected by District III and the member elected 
by District IV shall serve for three years. Thereafter, 
two members of the Executive Committee shall be 
elected annually, in the manner herein provided, ty 
serve for terms of three years. 
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Section 3. Terms. The President, President-Elect, § app: 
three Vice Presidents, and retiring President shall serve f elect 
one year and each district representative shall serve for f shall 
three years. The terms of all officers shall begin on fstan 
December 1 immediately following their election. 

The Executive Secretary and Treasurer shall be Se 
elected for terms of one year, but after two successive full 
elections for such terms of one year, respectively, such }'° 
Executive Secretary and such Treasurer shall be the 1 
elected for terms of three years, respectively. <a 

ongi 


Section 4. Vacancies. The first Vice President shall ff,1} ; 
succeed to the office of President in case of a vacancy fof al 
in that office. Also the First Vice President shall suc-f Asse 
ceed to the office of President-Elect in case of vacancy} ords 
in that office. He shall fill out the unexpired term, suc-fassoc 
ceeding to the Presidency according to the regula fhours 
constitutional procedure. The Second Vice President} mitte 
shall succeed to the office of First Vice President for§ catior 
the unexpired term in case of vacancy in that office. foffici: 
The Third Vice President shall succeed to the office of feach 
Second Vice President for the unexpired term in casef annu: 
of vacancy in that office. the a 
Secre' 
count 
for o1 


ARTICLE V 
list of 


Duties of Officers list of 


Section 1. The President shall preside at all meetings}©onst 
of the association and Representative Assembly andj!0cal, 
shall perform such other duties as may be imposed by}4sse 
the provisions of this Constitution and any resolution Pértal 
adopted by the Representative Assembly and suclf™y | 
other duties as customarily pertain to an executivg!on o 
officer. The President shall, with the advice and assist44ssem 
ance of the Executive Committee, prepare the programj ¢, ” 
for the annual meeting of the association and submit the fu 
copy of same to the Executive Secretary in time fo theref, 
publication and distribution as hereinafter provided. Jp... 
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of thf Section 2. The President shall complete the appoint- 
di the ment of standing committees by November 15. At least 
> Yeat; one-third of the membership of all such appointed 
ember f »ommittees of the previous year shall be reappointed. 
ad the Each Executive Committee member, shall serve on a 
lected | standing committee. The standing committees are the 
eafter, Constitution, Council on Education, International Rela- 
all be tions, Locals, Public Relations, Retirement, and Wel- 
ed, tof tare. The convention committees are the Credentials, 

Necrology, and Resolutions, Other committees shall be 
Elect appointed whenever the need exists. The President- 
| serve felect shall serve on the Council on Education. There 
ve for fshall be an Executive Committee member on each 
rin on standing committee. 


‘I ‘. Section 3. The Executive Secretary shall devote his 
eaies full time to the duties of his office and shall be entitled 
+ such $ to receive such annual salary as shall be authorized by 
mT he the Representative Assembly. The Executive Secretary 
shall be the custodian of all documents and files be- 
longing to the association. He shall make and keep a 
full and fair permanent record, in the form of minutes, 
of all meetings of the association, the Representative 
Assembly, and the Executive Committee, which rec- 
ords shall be open to inspection by any member of the 
association during regular and reasonable business 
hours. Under the direction of the Executive Com- 
sident fmittee, he shall have charge of the compilation, publi- 
nt forf cation, and distribution of the annual program and the 
office. official proceedings of the association. He shall provide 
fice offeach member of the association with a copy of the 
n cas¢fannual program before the date set for the opening of 
the annual meeting of the association. The Executive 
Secretary shall issue membership cards or tickets, ac- 
count to the Treasurer for all moneys received by him 
for or on behalf of the association, keep an accurate 
list of all members of the association, keep an accurate 
list of all locals organized under the provisions of this 
etings} Constitution and the number of members in each such 
y andjlocal, make an annual report to the Representative 
ed by} Assembly, and perform such other duties as customarily 
slutionfPertain to the office of Executive Secretary or which 
' sucmay be imposed by the provisions of this Constitu- 
cutivgtion or any resolution adopted by the Representative 
assist} 4ssembly. 


set Section 4. The Treasurer shall be the custodian of 
“ ‘Tthe funds of the association and shall make payment 
a i “[therefrom only by check upon orders signed by the 


Executive Secretary authorized by resolution of the 
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Representative Assembly or the Executive Committee, 
He shall keep thé books of account concerning the 
funds of the association in such form and in such man. 
ner as may be prescribed by the Executive Committee, 
which books shall be open to inspection by any men. 
ber of the association during regular and reasonable 
business hours. The Treasurer shall furnish a bond to 
the association in such form and in such amount a 
may be prescribed by the Representative Assembly or 
the Executive Committee, which bond shall indemnify 
the association against any loss which may result from 
any action or failure to act on the part of such Treas. 
urer. All fees and charges incidental to the procuring 
and furnishing of such bond shall be paid by the asso- 
ciation. The Treasurer shall make an annual report to 
the Representative Assembly showing the receipts and 
expenditures for the period covered by such report and 
such report shall contain all matters pertaining to the 
funds and financial condition of the association. 


Section 5. Subject to the provisions of this Constitu- 
tion and the acts of the Representative Assembly, the 
Executive Committee shall have full charge of the 
work of the association in the interim between the 
meetings of the Representative Assembly. Annual 
meetings of the Executive Committee shall be held at 
the time and place of the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation. Other meetings of the Executive Committee 
may be held upon call of the chairman or upon written 
request to the chairman of three members of such con- 
mittee and upon due notice of the time and place of 
holding such meeting being given to each member of 
such committee. The Executive Committee shall pre- 
pare and submit to the annual meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly a budget for the ensuing year, 
which budget shall set forth the estimated receipts and 
expenditures for the period covered thereby. When a 
budget has been approved by a majority vote of the 
Representative Assembly, the Executive Committee 
shall have power to authorize the expenditure of the 





association’s funds in accordance with the terms and 
conditions thereof. Expenditures of the association's 
funds, not authorized by the budget, may be author- 
ized by the Executive Committee, in an emergency, 
by a two-thirds vote of the entire membership of such 
committee. The Executive Committee shall have power 
to make contracts for the -association, provided such 
contracts have been authorized by the Representative 
Assembly. 
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Section 6. The Executive Committee shall declare 
that a vacancy exists in any Executive Committee Dis- 
trict when the executive committee member from that 
district accepts education employment in another 
Executive Committee District. A vacancy shall also 
exist if the principal occupation (as defined in the 
Teacher Retirement Law) of an executive committee 
member or treasurer is no longer teaching. The above 
limitation shall not apply to any full time graduate 
student on leave from a Wisconsin teaching position. 
Such student shall be eligible to continue in office not 
to exceed one year. The Executive Committee shall fill, 
by appointment, all vacancies in any office of the asso- 
ciation occurring after the annual meeting, but such 
appointees shall serve only until the general election 
held at the annual meeting next following such 
appointment. The person so elected shall hold office 
for the remainder of the term of the district in which 
the vacancy occurred. The Executive Committee shall 
exercise such other powers as may be delegated to it 
by the Representative Assembly. 


ARTICLE VI 


Representative Assembly 


Section 1. The Representative Assembly shall be 
composed of active members of the association chosen 
by the locals authorized by the association. Each local 
shall be entitled to one representative in the Represen- 
tative Assembly for each fifty active members of such 
local and an additional representative for any remain- 
ing major fraction of 50 such members; except that a 
local from a city or system which employs fewer than 
50 teachers but no less than 26, shall be entitled to a 
representative when 100 per cent of the employed 
teachers are active members. Committee chairmen of 
all standing committees and convention committees 
shall be official delegates at large. 


Section 2. The Representative Assembly shall meet 
at the time of the annual meeting of the association, if 
such is held. The day and hour for holding the first 
session shall be set by the Representative Assembly. 
Subsequent sessions, if held, shall meet at a time to be 
determined by a majority vote of the Representative 
Assembly. 
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Section 3. The President of the association shall pre- 
side at all sessions of the Representative Assembly and 
the Executive Secretary of the association shall act as 
secretary of the Representative Assembly. 


Section 4. All persons who shall present a certificate 
of election as a representative certified by the president 
and secretary of any local are entitled to be repre. 
sented in the Representative Assembly, but no person 
shall be entitled to a seat in the permanent organiza- 
tion of the Representative Assembly until credentials 
in the form of a certificate of election shall have been 
approved and issued to such person by a Committee on 
Credentials. Appeals from any decisions of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials may be taken to the Representa- 
tive Assembly. The roll approved by the Committee on 
Credentials shall constitute the body to decide all such 
appeals, but no contesting representatives shall have 
the right to vote on any matter involving such appeals. 


Section 5. The Representative Assembly, subject to 
the provisions of the Articles of Incorporation and the 
Constitution, shall have full power to transact all the 
business of the association at the annual meetings 
thereof, to enact legislation relating to the work of the 
association, the organization of locals, the duties of 
officers and committees and such other matters prop- 
erly within the scope of legislative action. The Repre- 
sentative Assembly shall determine its own rules of 
procedure and shall have power to establish an official 
organ of the association to be published periodically. 
The Representative Assembly shall have the power 
over all funds of the association and shall control the 
expenditure thereof, except as such power may be dele- 
gated to the Executive Committee by act of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, and shall adopt a budget for the 
association annually. All powers of the association not 
specifically delegated by the Representative Assembly, 
or otherwise authorized by the Articles of Incorpora- 
tion and the Constitution, are reserved to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 


Section 6. A majority of members of the permanent 
organization of the Representative Assembly shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business, but a smaller number 
may adjourn. 
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ARTICLE VII 


Locals 


Section 1. Any group of teachers to the number of 
fifty, or more, or major fraction thereof, if that city or 
system does not employ fifty teachers, may form a local 
organization and such local organization when so 
organized shall be entitled to representation in the 
Representative Assembly as hereinbefore provided 
when petition therefore has been made to and ap- 
proved by the Representative Assembly or the Execu- 
tive Committee. Such locals shall be known and 
designated in the records of the association in the fol- 
lowing manner: (Name of city or county) Local ...., 
Wisconsin Education Association. In any city school 
system not more than one local shall be established in 
any one school building. The petition for the establish- 
ment of a local shall be made to the Representative 
Assembly or to the Executive Committee and shall be 
accompanied by a list of the names of all teachers 
forming such local, the names of the officers thereof 
and the dues to the Wisconsin Education Association 
for said teachers for one year unless such dues have 
been previously paid for the then current year, in 
which case a statement covering all such previously 
paid dues shall be made. The form of government of 
any such local shall not be prescribed or controlled by 
the state association. When the petition of any such 
local shall have been approved by the Representative 
Assembly or the Executive Committee, the Executive 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Education Association shall 
issue credentials to such local entitling such local to all 
rights and privileges contained herein. 


Section 2. Rights and privileges accorded to locals 
by the provisions of this Constitution shall be renewed 
annually upon payment of dues to the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association for all teachers forming the member- 
ship of such locals. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Annual Meetings, Program, and Proceedings 
Section 1. The annual meeting of the association 
shall be held at such time and place as may be deter- 
mined by a majority vote of the Representative Assem- 
bly. In the event of the inability of the Executive Com- 
mittee to make satisfactory arrangements for the 
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accommodation and comfort of the members at the 
time and place so selected the Executive Committee 
shall have power to change the time and place of such 
annual meeting. 


Section 2. In the event that the Representative As. 
sembly does not have an annual meeting, the official 
tenure of all officers of the association shall be ex. 
tended one year or for such number of years during 
which the Representative Assembly does not meet. 


Section 3. The official publication of the association 
shall be the Wisconsin Journal of Education, edited 
and published under the direction of the Executive 
Secretary, as directed and controlled by the Executive 
Committee. 


Section 4. A resumé of proceedings and standing 
committee reports of all annual and special meetings 
shall be published in the official publication of the 
association. 


ARTICLE IX 
Amendments 


Section 1. This Constitution may be altered, amended 
or repealed at any regular meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly by a two-thirds vote of the representa- 
tives present and voting; but any proposed change 
must be submitted to the Executive Secretary in 
writing at least sixty days before the date of such notice 
thereof published and distributed to each local at least 
thirty days before such meeting. 


Section 2. This Constitution shall take effect at the 
close of the 1921 meeting of the association. 


RULES GOVERNING NOMINATIONS AND 
CANDIDATES 


1. All persons desiring to be candidates for any elec- 
tive offices* in the Wisconsin Education Association 
shall file their intention in the office of the Executive 
Secretary on or before 12:00 NOON of the 25th of 
September preceding the annual convention at which 
their candidacies will be considered, so that the names 
of candidates filing and pertinent information concern- 
ing them may be published in the October issue of the 





* Elective officers are: President, president-elect, three vice- 
presidents, members of executive committee, treasurer, and 
executive secretary. 
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Wisconsin Journal of Education. An equal amount of 
space in the Journal shall be allotted to each candidate, 
The material submitted for publication shall be ap- 
proved by the candidate and edited by a committee 
of three members to be appointed by the President. 
The names may be filed by the candidates themselves 
or by an organization, group, or person interested in 
promoting such person’s candidacy. A letter of consent 
from the candidates must accompany these filing pa- 
pers or a notification of approval must be received 
from the candidate himself on or before 12:00 NOON 
of September 25th. If after 12:00 NOON on Septem- 
ber 25th there prove to be offices for which no candi- 
dates have filed, nominations shall be made from the 
floor of the general assembly as a first order of busi- 
ness after the acceptance of the report of the Creden- 
tials Committee. Nominations and presentations in 
behalf of a candidate shall not exceed five minutes. 

2. The names of persons whose candidacies have 
been filed with the Executive Secretary according to 
the rules of procedure adopted by the Representative 
Assembly shall be placed upon printed ballots which 
shall be distributed to all delegates at the opening of 
the session of the Representative Assembly. Immedi- 
ately after the report of the Committee on Credentials 
all delegates shall proceed to vote by ballot. In case no 
candidate’s name was filed for any one office on or be- 
fore September 25, 12:00 NOON, nominations for such 
office may be made from the floor prior to balloting. 
If, upon the report of the board of tellers, it is shown 
that the majority vote has not been polled for any 
office, the Representative Assembly shall cast another 
ballot for the two candidates who received the highest 
number of votes for that office. 

Whenever September 25 falls on Sunday, notifica- 
tion of candidacies may be received on or before 12:00 
oclock NOON on September 26. 
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RULES GOVERNING FULL-TIME APPOINTIVE 
- EMPLOYEES 


1. All full-time appointive employees and officers 
of the association, who are members of a retirement 
plan as sponsored by the Wisconsin Education Associa. 
tion, shall be eligible for appointment to serve until 
the close of the calendar year in which they became 
65 years of age except that the Executive Committee 
may authorize any employee over 65 to continue work. 
ing for a period of not to exceed one year because of 
some special qualifications, Such extensions may be 
renewed, but never for more than one year at a time, 
nor beyond the calendar year in which the employee 
becomes 70 years of age. 
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SPECIAL EDITION 


To keep the membership in- 
formed about the program of, the 
WEA, we publish annually the re- 
ports of the various committees 
which have been approved by the 
Representative Assembly. These re- 
ports are the result of long and care- 
ful study over the year by more than 
a hundred members of the Associa- 
tion committees appointed by the 
President to represent all phases of 
education. 

Once adopted by the Representa- 
tive Assembly these reports become 
the guiding principles and _ policies 
to be carried out by the officers and 
staff. Not only do they serve to in- 
form the members about the posi- 
tion taken by your association on is- 
sues in education but also as a guide 
for members as they present the 
case for education in their com- 
munities. 

As space permits we publish ex- 
cerpts from the addresses given by 
the speakers at the convention. Al- 
tho each address contains much val- 
uable content, we have tried to se- 
lect the most significant portions for 
publication, 


WEA Officers for 1960 


President 
Donarp(€, HOEBET 5.056542... Jefferson 
President-Elect 
HARRY “We. JONES 555.5 .5 bo <' Wausau 


First Vice President 


Howarp C. KorEprEN .......... Clinton 


Second Vice President 
Ripirit LUEDRE oo ccc 6.a.cieeae<s West Allis 
Third Vice President 





Weir W. McQuop ............. Phillips | 
Executive Secretary | 

Fi. Gs WWRENEIOCE 06s. 5 ec cde Madison | 

Treasurer 
Etovp RK, MOSENG® 2. 666.005 oes Racine 
WEA Executive Committee 

DonaLp C, HOEFT ....... ....Jefferson | 

BRAM VVOIONES 6.56 ccc eetinc ce Wausau 

Howarp C, KoEpPEN ........... Clinton 

Pore LUEDEE: 2.600.050 cee oe West Allis 

Weir W. McQuow ............. Phillips 

IrenE Hoyt, Past Pres. ....... Janesville | 


District | 
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Your Chosen 
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Officers for ‘60 






HARRY W. JONES 
President-elect 


Your Representative Assembly elected .a president-elect, three 
vice presidents, treasurer, executive secretary, and two Ex- 
ecutive Committee members. These together with other officers 
chosen previously constitute the governing body for WEA in 1960. 


LL your elected officers’ this 
year except one position on the 
Executive Committee were elected 
without opposition. Since that was 
the case there was not the usual 
campaigning prior to the opening of 
the Representative Assembly on No- 
vember 4. According to the Consti- 
tution the formality of voting by 
ballot had to take place and the tell- 
ers had to count the votes, but the 
tension which usually accompanied 
the announcement of the results 
was lacking except for the one Ex- 
ecutive Committee position. 
Donald C. Hoeft, supervising 
teacher in Waukesha County, was 
chosen president-elect in 1959, and 
became president on December 1. 
His association activities dates back 
to 1954 when he served on the WEA 
Retirement Committee, and prior to 
that he had been president of the 
Jefferson Education Association 
while an elementary school teacher 
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Past President 








WEIR W. McQUOID 
3rd Vice President 


in that city. He was elected without 
opposition to the third vice presi- 
dency and was re-elected in 1955. 
In 1956 he was chosen first vice 
president and the following year 
was re-elected, During these years as 
vice president he has been a mem- 
ber of the WEA Executive Commit- 
tee and a member of the Welfare 
and Retirement Committees of the 
Association. He has been a delegate 
to the WEA, TEPS, NEA, and 
SWEA, and is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa, a professional educa- 
tional organization for men. The 
new president is a graduate of Wis- 
consin State College at Oshkosh and 
has his master’s degree from the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Harry W. Jones, principal of the 
John Marshall Elementary School in 
Wausau, was named president-elect 
and will succeed to the presidency 
in 1961. He began his rise in the 
professional organization by serving 









EDITH LUEDKE 
2nd Vice President 


as president of the Wausau Educa- 
tion Association and the Marathon 
County Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion. A life member of NEA, he has 
been a delegate to the NEA and 
WEA conventions, He is a member 
of the National Elementary School 
Principals Association and the Wis- 
consin Elementary School Principals 
Association. Last year he was chair- 
man of the WEA Constitution Com- 
mittee which proposed amendments 
to the Constitution and recodified 
some sections. He is a graduate of 
Wisconsin State College at Stevens 
Point and has his master of science 
degree from the University of Wis- 
consin, His professional teaching ex- 
perience ranges from the rural 
school to an elementary school prin- 
cipalship in Wausau. He is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee and 
has been appointed to the Council 
on Education. 

Howard C. Koeppen, principal of 
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LLOYD R. MOSENG 
Treasurer 


the Clinton Elementary School, was 
chosen first vice president and will 
serve on the Executive Committee 
and the Constitution Committee. A 
life member of NEA, he has served 
as second and third vice president of 
the WEA and as ex-officio member 
of the Welfare Committee. He has 
a bachelor of education degree in 
secondary education from Wisconsin 
State College at Milwaukee, a B.E. 
in elementary education from Stev- 
ens Point, and a M.S. degree from 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Edith Luedke, elementary school 
teacher of West Allis, was re- 
elected to the position of second 
vice president and will serve on the 
Executive Committe and on the Lo- 
cals Committee. In the area of pro- 
fessional activities she has had a re- 
markable record on the local, state, 
and national levels. A graduate of 
the Sheboygan County Teachers 
College and the Wisconsin State 
College at Milwaukee, she is a past 
president of the Milwaukee County 
Council of Teachers and the Wis- 
consin Department of Classroom 
Teachers, and is past secretary of 
the National Department. 
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H. C. WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 


RONALD C. JENSEN 
District IV 





District I 


Weir W. McQuoid, in the posi- 
tion of third vice president, is a new 
member of the Executive Commit- 
tee succeeding Gus Boll who was 
not a candidate for re-election, He 
is a graduate of Carleton College 
and Northland College and has a 
masters in education at Superior. 

H. C. Weinlick was re-elected ex- 
ecutive secretary for his second 
three-year term. A graduate from 
Moravian College and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin he was a teacher, 
a high school principal, and super- 
vising principal before being chosen 
WEA field consultant. 

Lloyd R. Moseng, a teacher of 
the Franklin Junior High School at 
Racine, was named treasurer. He 
has a degree from St. Olaf College 
and a master’s from the University 
of Kentucky. He has been treasurer 
and executive secretary of the Ra- 
cine Education Association and has 
been a leader in the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. In 
1954, he was WEA president. 

D. E. Field, was re-elected Ex- 
ecutive Committee member from 
District III. Before becoming prin- 


ALLEN A. ANDERSON 


DONALD E. UPSON 
District V 





ALMA THERESE LINK 
District IT 


cipal of the Logan High School at 
La Crosse, he was teacher at Hol- 
men and Cuba City High Schools 
and guidance director in Minne- 
apolis. 

Ronald C. Jensen is a new mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee rep- 
resenting District IV. He is a grad- 
uate from Wisconsin State College 
at Oshkosh and has an M.A. from 
Northwestern University. Beginning 
as a classroom teacher he has be- 
come principal of the Forest Park 
Elementary School of Kenosha. 

Allen A, Anderson of Spring Val- 
ley, representing District I, Alma 
Therese Link of Oshkosh, represent- 
ing District Il, Donald E. Upson of 
Janesville, representing District V, 
and Ellen Case of Milwaukee, rep- 
resenting District VI, have been 
chosen at previous elections for 
terms on the Executive Committee. 

Irene Hoyt, principal of the 
Franklin Elementary School in 
Janesville, is now the immediate 
past president of the WEA and will 
continue to serve on the Executive 
Committee and on the Council on 
Education. 
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For the home, the 
church, and the school 


STRATEGIC TASKS LIE AHEAD 


HERE is a lot of strategy in what you and I are 

trying to do, I think the responsibility is an 
equilateral triangle, or it should be—home, the church, 
and the school. 

One of the strategies is to teach youth to love, God 
knows we found out in this last scientific year that it is 
closer from the earth to the moon than it is between 
one human heart and another human heart, one human 
race and another human race. Now this is our problem 
today: An educated person is one whose emotions have 
gone to school. It is no longer enough to teach our 
young people to think; we must teach them to feel, 
because we cannot afford to know much more scien- 
tifically unless we feel rightly. 

Of course, I think we have to constantly remember 
that curiosity is not necessarily concern. My boy could 
have come home from grammar school years ago draw- 
ing a map of China with all its rivers and harbors, its 
capitals and provinces, and never care a snap of his 
finger for China. 

I remember I was giving an address before an east- 
ern women’s club some years ago and the speaker be- 
fore me read a paper on “Idiosyncrasies of Chinese 
Music.” After the reading of the paper, the president 
of the women’s club said, “Now, girls, I think it would 
be fine to pass the hat for an offering on Chinese 
Relief.” 

They apparently thought the hat had been passed 
quite often and consequently the offering was not 
taken. 

I went out of that meeting feeling that those women 
were curious about China but they were not concerned 
at all! 

Let’s not be fooled. Never were more books read and 
written on Africa than today, but I am not sure we 
love Africa today. Imagine the consternation of a cer- 
tain pastor when he discovered that the woman lead- 
ing the discussion on a mission study of Africa was also 
the chairman of a real estate committee to keep 
Negroes off her stuffy avenue! 

Information is not inspiration and curiosity is not 
concern. We have more people traveling now than ever 
before in history. Tourists who go to see things, come 
back with things. We need pilgrims who go to see 
faces, and wonder what is happening to the human 
equation, who come back with hearts warmed by the 
problems of humanity. We have too many tourists on 
the go and not enough pilgrims. 

We can even go into sociology without loving so- 
ciety, just out of curiosity. One day a woman was visit- 
ing a tenement district with a social worker when a 
filthy little boy tugged at her dress. Looking down 
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she said in disgust, “The filthy little thing! Doesn't his 
mother love her child?” 

The social worker said, “Yes, but she doesn’t happen 
to hate dirt, Madam, I can see you hate dirt, but you 
don’t love that child, do you?” 

That is our trouble. We can go into sociology pro- 
fessionally and never love society and I can talk against 
sin and never love the sinner at all. Let’s not be fooled 
—curiosity is not concern, 

How soon can we teach youth to begin to love? 
Now, of course, they are sort of protected in high 
school and college—exiled, in a way. Someone said 
the undergraduate has far less experience with trag- 
edy, sorrow, and life than our grandfathers had. The 
rising standards of living, there are a few hard times, 
fewer business failures, no exposure at meals to the 
troubles of life, of rough places, and many are away 
at boarding schools. 

Today’s freshman was just seven at the end of World 
War II; he has had an impersonal notion of death and 
suffering; he has never had to face it. He does not 
know the immeasurable grief that can fall on a house- 
hold. There are no more diphtheria epidemics, we 
have taken sickness and death out of the home, funer- 
als are held in funeral parlors, and grandfather does 
not die on the parlor sofa any more. Death is held off 
at arm’s length and trouble, too, and life does not bite 
deeply into him, but somehow he must learn to love. 

Link, the great psychologist, says college is a danger- 
ous time of absorption, rumination, taking in, and the 
post-graduate spends more time taking in than giving 
out than any other person in the world. . . 

A sorority president said to me, “Dr. Evans, we are 
supposed to be the best looking sorority on this cam- 
pus. We have had one passion, to win every pledge 
and we have not lost a pledge in seven years, but we 
are absolutely good for nothing. We look well, but we 
don’t do well. What can we do to get out of this selfish 
rut?” 

We talked about reading Braille to the blind, visit- 
ing hospitals, getting hold of “dead end” girls in the 
town, Here was a revolt from the educational loneli- 
ness, uselessness, that can exist. 

I wish we had some laboratory hours for “humanis- 
tics” where our youngsters can express their emotions. 
Not only the emotional exercise of the junior prom, 
the high school dance, the thrill of music, the jazz or- 
chestra, the dance band or merely the harmony of 
hearing that well tutored high school orchestra, but to 
have a yearning for the harmony that this world so 
needs. Can we find some “laboratory hours” for these 
youths where their emotions can go to school, whether 
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it is paper drives or something for the Community 
Chest? ... 

Harper’s Magazine sent out a questionnaire to seniors 
in 20 universities. One returned his with this as his 
“aim in life”: “I am going out to look out for myself. 
I think this world has teachers, doctors, uplifters 
enough; I am going out into this world, squeeze its 
juices out of it and go swimming in them.” 

Here is a fallacy: to think that when our youngsters 
come into the classroom they have to leave their emo- 
tions in their lockers, bring us their intellects but leave 
the hearts there with their raincoats and their lunch 
boxes. Education is the development of all the normal 
faculties of man—body, mind, and soul, and if the 
human heart gets away from us, they are not educated. 

The dinosaurs were the best insulated beasts in the 
world and they are dead, while man, with an epidermis 
and heart very sensitive to others’ feelings is still with 
us. John Ruskin said, “He only is advancing in life 
whose heart is getting softer, whose blood warmer, 
whose brain quicker, whose heart is entering into living 
peace with his fellow men.” 

That is our job, too, to teach them how to feel! 

Joshua Logan, who wrote South Pacific said, “I was 
reared by a Negro nurse, Amy Lane, She was my sec- 
ond mother, the queen who ruled the back area of the 
house; those permissive places where I was happiest. 
Then one day I was told she could not eat with me, nor 
ride in the same railway car with me. This is a guilty 
agony that many feel down deep. Amy Lane weaned 
me at the kitchen table, picked me up when I fell 
down, I did not even know she was black, I thought 
her skin was made out of purple velvet and the place 
between her shoulder and arm was soft and aromatic 
and I could sleep there better than anywhere, Then 
they stopped me from eating in the kitchen, I don’t 
know what is right or wrong or good or bad any more.” 

Well, we ought to know! These youngsters are not 
born with race prejudice—they learn it . 

You have to be taught to hate and fear. You have 
to be taught to be afraid of people whose eyes are 
queerly made, of people whose skin is a different shade. 
You have to be taught to hate; you have to be taught 
before it’s too late, before you're six or seven or eight 
to hate all people your relatives hate. You have to be 
taught to hate. And we have to be taught to love! 

Now, this is dynamite. Alfred Arnold Toynbee, the 
great historian—-philosopher, said, “The next century 
does not belong to the white race, it belongs to the 
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tional Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the USA since 
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Afro-Asian block which is now awakening so dramati- 
cally. There are two great weaknesses in our western 
world that make it impossible to have the leadership 
of the great awakening. One weakness is liquor. The 
fast awakening of Islam in which intoxicants are for- 
bidden, can have no respect for a nation which pro- 
duces five million alcoholics a year. The other weak- 
ness is racial prejudice; they do not and cannot toler- 
ate racial smugness and intolerance.” 

Is this not your task and mine? 

A boy wrote a note to a girl in his classroom, “I luv 
you.” He spelled wrongly but he felt rightly, The next 
day he wrote another note, “I hate you” and handed 
it to a boy across the aisle. He spelled rightly but he 
felt wrongly. 

If you had to choose between two systems of edu- 
cation in Milwaukee, which would you choose? One 
that allowed a boy to spell wrongly but saw to it that 
he felt rightly or one that demanded that he spell 
rightly but allowed him to feel wrongly? In an atomic 
age there should be no question—not now. 

I stood in the African jungle and the chief said to 
me, “Don’t bother sending any teachers or mission- 
aries to Africa to talk about the Fatherhood of God if 
vou cannot live the brotherhood of man at home!” 

This is an age when we can spend $2,000,000 to send 
a monkey to a manless moon and we cannot find $200,- 
000 to send teachers to Mandalay. I think we can lose 
our sense of the vital, don’t you? 

I would like to see a new high school course that 
would teach us “how to live together happily;” a new 
college degree, “Bachelor of Brotherhood,” because if 
we have not learned this, if a bomb explodes, our tomb- 
stones will say, “Here lie the best educated people in 
the cemetery.” What profit in that? Let us teach them 
to love. 

Then we must teach motivation. No life is vital with- 
out an aim. A driverless car will be at the mercy of 
the slant and the downgrade of the hill, A rudderless 
ship will be at the mercy of the wind and the tide. 
An aimless youth will be utterly at the mercy of the 
social mores and like the weather vane always go with 
the wind. 

You know, it is quite embarrassing to talk to Ameri- 
can youth today and ask for a definition of their “aim.” 
I remember one fine principal of a junior high school 
during one of my pastorates. We were talking together 
and I said, “We have to make up our minds who is to 
give youth an aim, a philosophy of life. She said, “Don't 
vou think we have?” 

I said: “No.” 

She sent out a questionnaire, passed it out to 750 
junior high school students. “What are you living for?” 
was her simple query. 

We thumbed thru the replies—there were only seven 
that came anywhere near it! One young fellow said, “I 


-want to earn enough money to buy seven green Pack- 


ard cars.” Another said, “I would like to be president 
of the stock exchange one day.” (That was better! ) 
Another, “I would like to skin Adolph Hitler alive.” 
One of few said, “I would like to be of service to God 
and my fellow men.” 
The principal said, “I am shocked!” 





You say, “They are just junior high school kids.” 

Have you ever seen a junior high boy that played 
football who did not know where the goal was? I never 
have. We'll step up into varsity life. I was giving some 
addresses at Penn State College some years ago and 
the president of a fraternity said, “Come up to our 
fraternity house for a bull session?” 

I went and there were some 40 varsity men draped 
on the furniture, the piano, and the carpets. After we 
had exchanged the customary social amenities the 
president of this athletic fraternity said, “Doc, this 
fraternity lacks something—what do you think religion 
would do for an outfit like this?” 

I said, “How many of you know what you are living 
for?” 

All hands went up. 

I said, “Mr. President?” 

He said, “Well, I am going to be a pharmacist.” 

I said, “No, that’s the way you are going to make 
a living—what are you living for?” 

He said, “Come again?” 

I said, “I don’t have to ‘come again’—you’re sparring 
for time—you don’t know, do you?” 

He said, “No, sir.” 

I said to the second varsity man, “What are you liv- 
ing for?” 

He said, “If you put it that way, I don’t know what 
I am living for. Just how I am going to make a living, 
sir.” 

Thirty-eight out of 40 didn’t even know why they 
were here! The president of the fraternity said, “How 
can a man make a touchdown when he doesn’t know 
where the goal is?” 

I said, “You fellows don’t think you are scoring, do 
you? You are just running around in circles.” 

When a man is on a football squad for three years 
and he doesn’t know where the goal is, somebody ought 
to be fired! It might be me—or it might be you. 

One college man said, “We of this younger genera- 
tion grew up in a practical, rational world. There was 
nothing in it we could believe, It might be expected 
that in acquiring a liberal arts education a group of 
young men might find some ideas and aims to which 
they could cling with courage and conviction but such 
seems to be not the case. Perhaps nowhere is there such 
lip service to democratic ideals and so little stern de- 
votion to those ideals as in American colleges and this 
question forces itself upon us, “What are we here, and 
what is liberal education striving for?? We, the young 
are the American tragedy.” 

If that is true, we have to correct it. I was giving 
an address at Dartmouth College. I remember Dr. 
Hickey, the president, saying “that the basic trouble 
with the liberal arts college is that it has no purpose. 
It is guilty of engaging in a gigantic shell game swindle 
where there ain’t no peas under any of the shells. The 
average pupil leaves college feeling he has been fooled 
along the academic midway, leaving him nothing but 
a romantic Kewpie doll, a few academic credits, and 
he hardly knows his way home.” 

Where have we been if that is true, all of us? 

There is a difference between a lecture and a ser- 
mon, just like the difference between a fact and a truth, 


A fact is a statement of something that is true, but car- 
ries with it no moral responsibility—2 and 2 are 4, so 
what? But “God is Love’—you have to move up on 
that one. That is a truth—a fact that carries with it a 
moral responsibility! 

A lot of campuses are crammed with facts but not 
with truths. A lecture is a statement of a lot of facts 
and you expect no response and nothing will follow it 
and usually nothing will. What is a sermon? It is the 
putting forth of a “truth” that carries with it a moral 
responsibility and the student has to do something 
about that. 

You have not too much time just for “lecturing” in a 
world like this, have you? Motivation . . . of course, 
this is a professor’s business. I remember the dean of 
the faculty of sciences once said to me, “I don’t want 
to teach if I cannot capture the heart as well. I won't 
give a student the methods of chemistry unless he has 
the motivation to go out and rightly use the methods 
I give him. He has to promise me he will make a heal- 
ing medicine and not a deadly poison or I won't teach. 
In the physics classroom I want to know if he will 
take my methods and build a bridge, I don’t want him 
to crack a safe, I am not interested in teaching methods 
without motivation.” 

That is teaching and nothing else is . . . Until you 
and I light a torch in human hearts it is not teaching 
at its highest and its deepest. 

We see that in science. I was giving some addresses 
at the University of Texas some time ago. The man 
who preceded me on the program was Dr. Lawrence, 
a great atomic scientist. He started out with these 
words: “Eternal damnation, that’s what it is!” 

I said, “What did I get into here?” 

He went on to say, “This is what I said when I took 
those atomic sticks, stuck them into holes bored in rail- 
way ties. We have no right to do this unless a spirit 
of God gets hold of us—that is what it will be—damna- 
tion and death!” 

Motivation . . . that does it. One turn of motivation 
and that knife is no longer a dagger with which to 
kill, it is a scalpel with which to heal. Just one turn 
of motivation and the man is not making a tank to 
destroy, he is making an iron lung to aid humanity in 
breathing. Just one turn of the human heart in motiva- 
tion and electricity does not roast a man in the electric 
chair—it lights a classroom; it changes a lethal gas 
chamber into a merciful hospital room, All products 
of mere intellect tend toward death; we must com- 
bine the spiritual and the scientific. 

It is true in morality, too. How can we make youth 
want to be good; how can we get rid of these “shame 
of the shameless?” A mother said to me, “One of the 
young men in my daughter’s group said to me the 
other day, ‘You know, Lois is the most wholesome girl 
in our social set.’ 

“I told Lois that, thinking she would be enthused. 
She said, “Who wants to be wholesome?’ ” 

It reminds me of the story of the mother who called 
after her daughter, when she went out with her Prince 
Charming, “Be good and have a good time!” The 
daughter called back, “Mother, why don’t you make 
up your mind!” Can we convince them somehow that 
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it is fun to be faithful, dutiful to be decent, great to 
be good? Men will have to desire morality before they 
will dare it! 

This crime wave is the worst in history by 22%. I 
think the psychologists have done something for us. 
They have given us a fine half-truth of the tremendous 
effect on the adult mind on the fixations and scars and 
mores of our youth; may we never forget that, but the 
other half-truth is this, that we are refusing to empha: 
size that youth has a moral obligation, too. Hiding be- 
hind mother and dad in this “guilt transference” is 
becoming quite a trick... 

One day a mother was having a bad time with her 
boy and not knowing what to do with him, she locked 
him in a clothes closet and turned the key. She heard 
him pulling down the dresses and throwing them on 
the floor; then she heard the boy stamping on them; 
then she heard him spitting on them. She opened the 
door and said, “Willie, don’t you know it is the devil 
telling you to do these things?” 

He said, “Well, I'll tell you, mom—maybe the devil 
told me to throw the dresses down and maybe he told 
me to stamp on them, but spitting on them was my 
own idea.” 

A boy came home with his report card. He had an 
abominable list of failures, but his dad had to see the 
report card in order to sign it. The boy stood there a 
while, then he said, “Dad, before we look at this report 
card, we are face to face with a problem—is this 
hereditary or environment?” 

They are getting smart in guilt transference. They 
need a sense of personal responsibility, I said to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower some time ago, “I doubt if any man 
ever came to the president’s chair with more hopes and 
prayers than you.” 

He said “Thank you . . . it is frightening, but I think 
what we need now is not only political genius but 
spiritual integrity.” 

You say, “Is this not the task of the church and the 
home?” 

Partially, but have mercy on the church. Let us ad- 
mit from Monday morning until Saturday morning, 
there is no time for real pedagogy. By four o'clock in 
the weekday afternoon, the mind is tired, and there 
is home work during the evening. Come Saturday we 
come upon the sandlot ball teams, cutting the lawn, 
running some chores, the dancing lesson, music les- 
son, personality is weary—it must be relaxed. When it 
comes to Sunday, everybody got to bed early on the 
school nights, but on Saturday night they stay up later, 
and Sunday is the only day daddy and mother have 
to go and see grandma, or that anybody has time to 
go to the mountains or to the sea. 

One teacher said, “Why don’t you use Saturday?” 

I said, “I will dare you to trade me Saturday for 
Monday or Wednesday.” 

He said, “Do you think I’m crazy?” 

I said, “That is all we have left—not much, is it?” 

That is why I plead with you today to give your 
education prowess in the particular religious institution 
that belongs to you. I would have had no heart for 
the religious process had I not been able in all my 
pastorates to reach out, use the superintendent of 
schools, the principal, and teacher . . . 

I realize it may be only an indirect professional radi- 
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ation that you bring them the things of the spirit but 
it can be forceful at that. The separation of the church 
and state is something I approve of. Education must 
never be commandeered by any religious organization, 
but I hope the policy will never deteriorate into a 
separation of God from education. We pray everywhere 
else, and it is not “un-American.” We put “under God” 
—without the comma—in the Pledge today, in our 
Salute to the Flag. We have our chaplains to remind 
us in the armed forces that there is such a thing as 
faith in God. Congress opens with prayer asking God’s 
guidance. On our coins we have “In God We Trust.” 
Why is the campus the one place where we are sup- 
posed to act like pagans? 

I said at Atlantic City some time ago that as I looked 
back, it was not only what my teachers said, it was 
what they were, that will never allow me to forget 
them and I could write this about more than one 
teacher: 

“I love you, not only because of what you are, but 
for what I am when I am with you. I love you not only 
for what you have made of yourself, but for what you 
are making of me. I love you for putting your hand 
down deep into my heaped-up heart and passing over 
all those weak, foolish things you could not help but 
dimly see there, and for drawing out into the sunlight 
all those deep, beautiful longings that no one else had 
searched quite far enough to find. I love you because 
you are helping me to make out of the lumber of my 
life not a tavern but a temple.” 

That is teaching and it never dies, and as you turn 
on a light intellectually you can also light a torch; as 
you give a method you can remind them of a motive; 
as you give them a book you can give them brother- 
hood. When you give them scientific invention, you can 
give them also spiritual incentive. While you are telling 
them how to make a living, you can teach them that 
that must be a life and when you are learning about 
a flower, you can let them know you reverence the 
Great Florist of the universe. When they are making 
a goal in baskeball or football, remind them that this 
ball, the sphere of the world, must be moved closer to 
the will of God. This is life’s greatest goal. 

A teacher said to a father, “Your boy is flunking in 
grammar.” 

The father said, “I am sorry, teacher, but I want to 
thank you for something else you have done for my 
boy. You have given him a great, unselfish, altruistic 
interpretation of life. You see, this is my idea of educa- 
tion. I would rather my boy would come out of your 
class saying ‘I see’d’ when he had seen than to say ‘T 
saw’ when he had never seen at all.” There are some 
things greater than grammar and one is a dynamic goal. 

We hand over to you this wet clay—you have more 
time to mold it than we have; you have 42 hours a 
week to every one hour the pastor has with these 
youngsters. You have more of the children’s waking 
hours than any parent in America has; so you mold 
the clay. 


I took a piece of plastic clay 

And fashioned it one day, 

And as my fingers pressed it, still 
It moved and yielded to my will. 

I came again when days were past 








The bit of clay was hard at last; 
The form I gave it still it bore; 

And I could fashion it no more. 

I took a piece of living clay 

And gently pressed it day by day 
And molded with my power and art— 
A pupil’s soft and yielding heart. 

I came again when years were gone; 
It was a man I looked upon. 

He still that early impress bore; 
And I could fashion him no more. 


It was not necessary after that—you had done your 
task and we hand over to you this soft clay not yet 
fast, these acorns that have not become an oak; these 
eternal things that have not yet found their destiny 
and until we find some other way, if we ever do, this 
majestic trust is yours; unreasonably, disproportionately 
but fruitfully and thrillingly yours. God bless you in 
this strategic job as you build for us our tomorrow, for 
the school is the womb of the world. 





EUROPE’S REVIVAL 


ANTHONY NUTTING 


Since the growing menace of Soviet power and influence is stronger and more dan- 
gerous than at any time in our history, wisdom, understanding, and foresight are 
necessary to overcome selfish national interests in order that freedom shall 
triumph over slavery and peace, not conflict, shall be the heritage of our children 


MID the manifold anxieties of today, in the 

Middle East and Far East and other areas of 
turbulence, it is pleasant to be able to turn to a success 
story in world politics and that is the story I have to 
unfold, the story of Europe’s astonishing revival since 
the end of World War II. 

In 1945, the continent of Europe lay in ruins, its 
industries destroyed, its cities devastated, its com- 
munications torn apart, a scene of moral and economic 
destruction never before witnessed in history. The 
death toll in Europe alone amounted to nearly 40 mil- 
lion people. Coal production in Germany was down 
to 6% of pre-war; steel was even lower. The industrial 
production of Europe thruout both victors and the van- 
quished was one-fifth of the 1938 figure. Money values 
had sunk to nothing as a result of a whirlwind infla- 
tion, Germany had suffered the total destruction of 
65% of its homes and other countries had suffered 
almost as much. The grain harvest was down to 50% of 
pre-war due to scorched earth, to labor shortage, and 
to lack of equipment and even a year after the war 
ended, in 1946, one hundred million people in Europe 
were living at or dangerously near starvation level. 

And beyond this scene of human and material de- 
struction, lay like a wounded, angry and hungry beast, 
seeking revenge and reparations, the Soviet Union and 
the forces of Soviet Communism. 

Now, inevitably, in such a fix, Europe looked to the 
two major western allies for aid and comfort and 
guidance to recoup its losses and restore its strength, 
but sadly, neither the United States nor Great Britain 
were ready to help at this critical stage. American 
policy, if you remember, was then determined by a 
persistent belief that the end of the war would usher 
in a new era of peace and brotherhood and as a result, 
it was America’s fixed and firm purpose to withdraw 
her forces and to disengage from Europe as fast as pos- 
sible. Britain, too, failed completely to respond to 
Europe’s cries for leadership. She had, so she felt, 


enough to cope with in getting her own problems 
straightened out, her own house put in order. 

Driven by near bankruptcy to seek an American 
loan, she felt far too dependent on America to saddle 
herself with a lot of poor relations from Europe. True, 
we had lost a quarter of our pre-war wealth and spent 
over $5,000,000,000 worth of our overseas investments 
to help win the war. We had gone from the world’s 
greatest creditor to the world’s greatest debtor, with 
foreign debts amounting to three and three-quarter 
billion pounds, 

To make ends meet, we were faced with the task 
of raising our exports to 175% over the pre-war level, 
exports which had fallen in the war to under half what 
they had before it started, but with all these problems, 
true and great, and challenging as they were, what 
Britain failed to appreciate was that we represented 
to Europe the one country of Europe which had 
emerged untarnished by the moral degradation of 
defeat and occupation. 

Still, for the first two years after the war, America 
and Britain ignored Europe’s cries for help, except in 
such cases as relief supplies thru UNRA. Worse than 
this, we signed away Eastern Europe to Russia and 
carried thru a policy of systematic destruction and re- 
moval of German industry in fulfillment of our obliga- 
tions under the Potsdam and Yalta Agreements to hand 
all this over to Russia as reparations, altho within a 
month after the ending of the war in August 1945, 
Stalin had started up the cold war and within six 
months had deliberately ignored every Soviet under- 
taking to treat Germany as an economic union and to 
refrain from the economization of the eastern zone. 

Not until well in 1946 was this policy of feeding 
reparations to the Russians stopped by General Clay 
and at the same time measures taken to unite the west- 
ern zones of Germany. But even then it still remained 
the settled policy of Washington to pull American 
troops out as fast as could be contrived. 
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The Secretary of the Navy made a statement in 
August of 1946 saying that if Russia attacked in Europe 
the first task of the United States would be to evacuate 
American troops from Germart territory. If this were 
not disheartening enough to the Germans and other 
Europeans, it was an even worse shock when they 
realized that up to the end of 1946, tho Europe was 
still living on relief payments, the government of the 
United States was pressing a loan of one billion dol- 
lars on the Soviet Union, negotiations for which only 
broke down because Russia would not accept the 
American conditions. 

Then suddenly the whole picture changed, After the 
advent of the late General George Marshall to the State 
Department and of Senator Vandenburg to the chair 
of. the Foreign Relations Committee of your Senate, 
and curiously enough, what first precipitated this 
change in American policy was not some major con- 
vulsion in the world, not some new threat of the Soviet 
Union, . . . but what precipitated this change in Amer- 
ican policy in early 1947 was . . . a note from the 
British Embassy in Washington saying that we could 
not keep Greece and Turkey any longer. We could not 
afford to go on supporting Greece and Turkey against 
the Communist threat and pressure, and so your Presi- 
dent Truman was faced with the alternatives of either 
letting these two former allies go down under the 
growing threat of communists across their borders, 
or reversing the cold postwar policy of the United 
States. 

As you remember, he chose the latter and from his 
choice sprang the first positive American move to en- 
gage in the postwar defense of Europe against the 
Soviet threat. On top of this came the Marshall Plan 
for systematic economic aid programs to Europe, which 
sprang from General Marshall’s conviction during the 
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visit to Europe in April of 1947 that only such a pro- 
gram matched by a properly co-ordinated plan for self- 
help in Europe could possibly avoid the imminent col- 
lapse of free Europe under the weight of Soviet Russia. 

If I may borrow a phrase from Sir Winston Churchill, 
this was for Europe the end of the beginning. Not only 
did Western Europe gleefully grasp at this great ges- 
ture of General Marshall, but Britain realized that 
these sudden reversals of American thinking make it 
both safe and indeed necessary for Britain to give a 
lead. 

Accordingly, on the initiative of our then Foreign 
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Secretary Ernest Bevin, the organization for European 
Economic Cooperation came into being with the aim 
of liberalizing and expanding European trade and of 
programming the Marshall Plan for European recovery. 
When Russia refused to join, altho she was so invited, 
or to let her satellites join, the division of Europe be- 
tween East and West became complete, but equally it 
became obvious that no further purpose would be 
served by the West laying off organizing itself for fear 
of crystallizing the division of Europe. There was thus 
no alternative when Soviet Russia turned down the 
Marshall offer to strengthen as rapidly as possible all 
the defenses of Western Europe, economic as well as 
military. 

Yet for Britain’s purposes, there was still one element 
lacking, or should I say uncertainty, a firm American 
military commitment to supplement the economic 
commitment of the Marshall Plan. Indeed, Britain ap- 
proaches in Washington in late 1947 had met with the 
reply that the United States was not yet ready to com- 
mit troops to the defense of Europe if Europe was to 
show willingness to organize itself for defense as it had 
for economic recovery. Mr, Bevin, therefore, decided 
to reverse the Marshall Plan procedure and to confront 
the United States with a West European military alli- 
ance and so was born the Brussels Treaty in 1948. True 
to Mr. Bevin’s prognostications, within the next 12 
months, the North Atlantic Treaty was signed, NATO 
came into being and with American leadership personi- 
fied by the appointment of General Eisenhower as its 
first Supreme Allied Commander, the United States had 
now officially and fully committed itself to the defense 
of the European continent. 

With this accomplishment, for that was certainly how 
Mr. Bevin regarded it, added to Britain’s own com- 
mitments as a NATO member, Britain felt that she 
had discharged her obligations to Europe. We were 
members of NATO, members of the organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, what more could 
they want? 

But the Europeans felt differently, for as these de- 
velopments were unfolding, a new and revolutionary 
idea was taking place in Europe; the idea of integra- 
tion, the concept of federation. Europe had learned 
the better lesson of two world wars, that national 
sovereignty affords no real protection for small or even 
for medium-sized powers in a world dominated by 
giants. Europe was also faced with an effort in eco- 
nomic recovery which could only be undertaken if the 
nations pooled their resources, united their economies, 
and broke down the barriers which impeded the free 
movement of goods, of capital, and of labor. 

The powerhouse of this new thinking became France 
and for different but for complementary reasons, West- 
tern Germany. France saw in a community of Europe 
an opportunity to put and to keep Germany in a cage, 
a cage which would reinsure that once revived, and 
there was no doubt Germany would revive, she would 
not and could not menace Europe and in particular, 
France, again. The Germans saw in the idea the best 
and possibly the speediest way to get themselves ac- 
cepted once again in the western community of nations. 
But there was one problem of France which still was 
suffering from the moral disintegration of the war and 
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was still afraid that Germany who had defeated her 
once and occupied her twice within this century. 
France feared that Germany would boss and dominate 
any purely continental group, and so for France it was 
essential that Britain should join and lead the com- 
munity of Europe. The Europeans thought differently 
to Britain; they thought we had not done enough by 
joining NATO, indeed by being the architect, by and 
large, of NATO and the old EEC. 

When the French government produced the first of 
its integration plans, the coal and steel community for 
pooling or forgive the word, Europeanizing the coal 
and steel industries of Europe, they invited Britain 
to join, but here they made one fatal error. Deceived 
perhaps by wishful thinking that Britain’s initiative in 
setting up the organization for European Economic 
Cooperation signified greater British interest in Europe 
than was really the case, they made it a pre-condition 
of membership of this coal and steel community that all 
should accept the principle of what was called super- 
national control, that is, a federal body transcending 
the views and the decisions of national governments 
and parliaments. 

They made it conditional that all should accept this 
principle and that all should regard this venture in the 
pooling of Europe’s coal and steel resources as a first 
step towards an ultimate political federation of Europe. 
Britain, I am sorry to say, almost eagerly seized on this 
condition as precluding Britain’s association on the 
grounds that this must conflict with our commonwealth 
ties and commitments. 

Instead of seeking to modify the conditions, we said 
that means we cannot join and so France was forced 
reluctantly to go ahead without Britain and set up the 
coal and steel community with those European part- 
ners who accepted the idea of federation as the ulti- 
mate goal, namely, Western Germany, Belgium, Italy, 
the Netherlands and Luxemburg, a group later to be 
known as the Sixth. Still the Europeans were not dis- 
heartened and did not give up the hope of getting 
Britain ultimately into Europe, somehow or another. 
Their next attempt took the form of the European 
Army, an idea first launched by none other than Sir 
Winston Churchill himself. 

By this time the cold war had become open war in 
Korea and the United States and Britain were both 
agreed that Germany must not only be allowed her 
freedom and be accepted into the western family, but 
that the ranks of the West must be closed and Germany 
be accepted, too, as an ally with her allotted task in 
the defense of the European front. But France in- 
evitably had qualms about rearming Germany and ad- 
mitting her to NATO with a national army and a 
recreated German staff, for France had memories, but 
once again logic, that community which is always in 
such liberal supply with our Gallic friends on the con- 
tinent, logic suggested that a safe way to rearm Ger- 
many would be in a European Community, where 
German troops would be integrated in a European 
command, where there would be no national German 
army and no national German general staff and where, 
above all, it was still hoped Britain would be present 
to act as umpire and protector of France. So once more 
France tried, only to fall again to persuade Britain 
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into joining a European Community on that grounds. 
We said, that acceptance of this supernational control 
would make it impossible for Britain to discharge her 
responsibilities as a world and a colonial power. 

Now, the sad story of the EDC, as it came to be 
called, the European Defense Community, is well 
known to you. Suffice it to say that altho ratified by all 
the other five members of the Sixth, it was rejected 
by the French Parliament primarily because of Britain’s 
absence, but in order to get French acceptance later 
on of Germany’s entrance directly into NATO, Britain 
had in the end to give virtually the same guarantees 
to France, that British forces would stay in Europe for 
the rest of the century as would have secured France’s 
ratification of the EDC. 


This defeat for this particular project inevitably 
marked a setback to the campaign for European fed- 
eration, but it did not halt it for very long. For one 
thing, the economic benefits of the coal and steel pool 
were now becoming evident and so were proving the 
case for further efforts in this direction. In the first five 
years of the Coal and Steel Communities’ develop- 
ments, steel output among the Six had gone up from 
46 million to 62 million tons. Coal production had 
risen similarly. All trade in Europe had gone up by 
59% and trade in coal and steel by nearly 100%. By 1955 
the integration of the federalists led this time by Paul- 
Henri Spaak of Belgium was off again. 

A conference of the Six was called at Messina in 
Sicily to agree on the principles of a European com- 
mon market, an economic community designed to do 
for all European products and goods, exports and im- 
ports, what the coal and steel community had done 
and done so successfully for coal and steel. Britain 
was again invited but again refused to be more than a 
spectator at the negotiations, This time instead of 
causing consternation in France and among other 
European countries, our refusal was taken as a matter 
of course. By this time they were getting used to it. 
The Six decided they must abandon all hope of British 
membership in the European Community and go ahead 
and organize them without us. 

Two factors played a part in this decision so far as 
France was concerned. First, the French were begin- 
ning to feel the advantages of the existing coal and 
steel community; their economy was recovered and 
with that, the confidence of Germany; second, the 
French knew they could turn the new, all-embracing 
community to their own national advantage and could 
count in particular upon Dr. Adenauer in Germany to 
accept almost any conditions they wished to impose, 
such was his desire to bring about a Franco—German 
understanding as the basis of a European Community. 

How right the French were in believing they could 
have it both ways has indeed been shown by the results 
of the common market negotiations. Under the devel- 
opment funds of the Overseas Territories of Europe, 
set up under the treaty, France gives $200 million to a 
fund totalling $580 million, but she gets for her col- 
onies and for her overseas territories, $512 million out 
of $580 million and this in addition to substantial con- 
cessions and opportunities for French exports, particu- 
larly for agricultural products. 

The completion of the common market negotiations 
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in 1957 marked a veritable revolution in Europe's his- 
tory. Nations with 300 years of protectionist tradition 
behind them had agreed to sweep away within 15 years 
all tariff barriers amongst themselves and to allow a 
completely free flow of goods, capital, and labor be- 
tween them. This may not seem very extraordinary in 
the United States of America, but if you could imagine 
the United States having spent 300 years or more as 
separate states with custom barriers between the states 
of Wisconsin and Illinois, if you had to pay a duty on 
everything you bring in that was the state 
of Europe and that is what the common market treaty 
seeks to break down. Atomic energy resources and re- 
searches are to be pooled, the uranium of the Belgian 
Congo, the iron ore of French North Africa are to be 
available equally to all members of the community. 
There will be free trade in the products of the Ruhr; 
the machinery of Belgium, the textiles of France and 
Italy and the products of Western Germany. 

In short, one may truly say without exaggeration 
that the Six are on their way to becoming the nucleus 
of a United States of Europe, a thriving, throbbing, 
vital community of 160 million producers and consum- 
ers, not far beyond the United States, a new giant in 
the making, a venture without comparison in European 
history. 

What a change from the sad, tormented, and dis- 
integrated spectacle of Europe immediately after 
World War II only a few years ago! 

But after saying all this, I must sound one note of 
warning. There are two dangers in all of this develop- 
ment—a danger for Britain and a danger for Europe. 
The common market does not cater for free trade out- 
side its own borders; on the contrary, it is to have the 
protection of a common tariff against outside competi- 
tion, a tariff which will be the mean of the existing 
tariffs among the Six. Thus while high tariff countries 
such as France will have to lower their barriers, low 
tariff countries such as Germany and Belgium who are 
among Britain’s best customers will have to raise their 
tariffs to meet the mean or common tariff of the Com- 
munity and this, when you add it to the improved in- 
dustrial organization and production methods which 
must inevitably stem from a pooling of Europe's as- 
sociates, is bound to have serious effects on Britain’s 
industrial exports to the Six, which accounts for about 
20% of Britain’s total trade. 

I think Paul-Henri Spaak was not exaggerating when 
not long ago he told me if Britain does not get on 
to terms with the Common Market she won't sell a 
single motorcar in Europe in 15 years’ time. 

The British government realized this danger back in 
1956 when in an effort to avert it they proposed to the 
Six that around the Common Market area there should 
be a European free trade area for industrial goods, but 
the Six, or more accurately, the French, easily saw thru 
this device as a means to secure preferential treatment 
for Britain’s industrial goods, for Britain’s industrial 
exports, with no compensating concession to admit 
French agricultural produce at differential rates to the 
French market. 

Britain argued long and logically that she could not 
grant agricultural concessions to France because of her 
commitments to accept commonwealth produce under 
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the imperial preference arrangements laid down since 
the Ottawa Agreement of 1932 and when we eventually 
conceded the point, it was too late. By this time France 
had got too good a deal out of the common market. 
We could not offer her in a free trade area for a wider 
European system anything like comparable advantages 
or opportunities to what she had under the common 
market .. . 

For this reason, the free trade area scheme came 
to nothing and Britain in an effort to protect herself 
and save what she might of her European market has 
now formed a group called the Outer Seven, as counter 
to the Inner Six of the Common Market and consist- 
ing of herself, Scandinavia, Austria, Portugal. 

This means, of course, that Europe stands today 
divided not only between East and West, a division 
which can only be resolved and maybe will not be in 
the foreseeable future by negotiation with Soviet Rus- 
sia, but Europe stands therefore divided today not only 
between East and West, but between West and West, 
between the Sixth and the Seventh, with a strong pos- 
sibility that the Sixth will prove far the tougher and 
more indissoluble group than the Seventh if only be- 
cause the Six are 160 millions and expanding rapidly 
and the Seven are 80 millions and expanding very much 
more slowly. 

To say that this problem is causing the British gov- 
ernment of today great concern is a gross understate- 
ment but equally the hope that the Seven may be able 
to bring enough pressure on the Six to force an even- 
tual merger of the two is I believe equally a gross 
exaggeration of the whole prospect. Maybe the Six will 
eventually come to see that they are not strong enough 
to withstand the economic competition, especially in 
the field of development of underdeveloped areas, 
which will inevitably flow from the Soviet block once 
they have got fully into their international stride, but 
by then it may be too late—it may be too late to call 
in Britain for Britain may well have been knocked off 
by then as a competitor by the Six themselves and so 
be reduced to the status of a wounded and weakened 
ally in the wider struggle. 

It is my belief that before too long, if the West is to 
meet the real Soviet threat, not the military menace of 
Khrushchev’s rocketeers and moonshooters, but the 
threat of attracting our customers in Africa and Asia 
to do their shopping in Moscow and not in Milwaukee 
because they have more to offer in Moscow—the threat 
of cutthroat competition, If we of the West are to meet 
that threat, I am convinced that we will ultimately 
have to develop an industrial and economic effort on 
an integrated basis parallel and patterned upon the 
European common market. 

We must eventually have an Atlantic or Western 
Economic Community and accept the sacrifice of 
vested interests of prejudice and of tradition that thie 
implies or we shall eventually and ultimately go down 
under Soviet economic competition and expansion. We 
must do in the economic sphere what we have already 
done in the military under NATO, pool our resources. 

There are some signs and certain instances notably 
in the scientific field where this is already happening. 
We talk a lot about interdependence and a little is 
being done. I am delighted to see that at least we are 
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now exchanging with one another and no longer keep- 
ing from one another atomic secrets for fear that the 
Russians may get them when the Russians have had 
them for the last ten years, 

These efforts at integration and interdependence 
must be expanded and developed. Meanwhile, Europe 
will not wait nor will the problem which the great, new 
European revolution has created. Britain must find a 
way not only to “save her bacon” but also to keep free 
Europe from perpetuating a dangerous division within 
its own ranks, the division between the Sixth and the 
Seventh. 

To do this we must find a trading association which 
will offer France and her Economic Community part- 
ners new openings and new oppcrtunity to compensate 
them for making their exclusive club include other 
people. Such an association does exist or could be 
brought into existence, It would consist of a merger 
of the commonwealth and the common market, a 
merger of Europe and the commonwealth in the eco- 
nomic sphere. It so happens by some curious but I be- 
lieve fortuitous coincidence that the principal exports 
of Western Europe are also the principal imports of 
the commonwealth and vice versa, so that in every 
sense the economies of these two areas are comple- 
mentary rather than competitive. If the free trade area 
scheme which we offer to the Seven failed because it 
could not provide the trade operation sufficient to 





tempt the Six to open up their club to any outsider, 
no one can say that the commonwealth common mar- 
ket association with all that it would contain of ex- 
panding production in Europe and expanding con- 
sumption in its commonwealth fails to offer new pos- 
sibilities for European trade. 

If such a merger raises doubts and fears in the 
United States, the answer is not far to seek. No coun- 
try would be a more warmly welcome associate or if 
I may give it a more homely touch, remember, if you 
can’t lick them, join them. Indeed, as I have sought to 
point out, the merger of commonwealth and common 
market must I believe be a forerunner of a western 
economic community embracing the United States 
rather than just an end in itself, but the need for speedy 
action to bring, che European community into a broader 
context. Relationship is urgent and imperative, 

The menace of Soviet power and influence today is, 
I believe, stronger and more dangerous than at any 
other time in our history, because it is more subtle, 
more calculating, and more insidious. But with wis- 
dom and understanding and the kind of foresight that 
looks beyond the immediate selfish national interests 
and ends, we of the West can, I believe, make the re- 
vival of Europe the nucleus of the greatest combined 
operation in history so that freedom shall triumph over 
slavery and peace, not conflict, shall be the heritage 
of our children and the vindication of our endeavors. 





Teachers are truly the 


Architects of a Better World 


THOUGHT that this morning we would start back 

where it all started . . . I thought we would go back 
just as far as you can go... and I think it was in a 
garden and the name of the Garden was Eden, and 
in it there was a man all by himself. His name was 
Adam. He didn’t wear any badges or buttons, he was 
not a Rotarian or a Kiwanian or a Lion or a member 
of the Wisconsin Education Association. Adam didn’t 
belong to anything except the human race and he was 
a charter member. 

He did not have to worry about juvenile delinquency 
—there were no juveniles around to be delinquent. He 
did not have to study human relations—he was human 
but he had no relations, no in-laws or out-laws, baby- 
sitters, or home-run hitters, Gallup Polesters or inside 
dopesters bothered him. No census taker counted him; 
no income tax man worried him, no psychologist 
studied him; no psychiatrist listened to him. 

He didn’t have any inferiority complex—there was 
not anybody around to feel inferior to, no Dr, Freud 
to explain his dreams, no Karl Marx to make him a 
revolutionist, no Charles Darwin to make him an evo- 
lutionist. There wasn’t even a Norman Vincent Peale 
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If you work with your hands you are a laborer. If you 
work with your hands and your head, you are an artisan. 
If you work with your hands and your head and your 
heart, you are an artist. If you work with your hands 
and your head and your heart and your feet, you are a 
salesman. And if you work with your hands and your 
head and your heart and your feet and your voice and 
your education and your intuition and your imagination, 
and if you are a public relations expert and know how 
to deal with the board of education, the state legislature, 
the chamber of commerce, the PTA and the American 
Legion, you are a school teacher. 





to tell him to relax or a Billy Graham if he relaxed 
too much, 

He didn’t have to work, he didn’t have to teach in 
a school or preach in a pulpit or get out in a field 
with a horse or a mule or a tractor or go down in the 
ground or up in the air, and he didn’t have to sit in 
a bank all day long surrounded by other people’s 
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money or stand in a dentist’s office and look at all that 
beautiful scenery or sit in a doctor's office while long 
lines of patients came thru telling their tales of woe— 
at $5.00 a tale. 

Now, Adam may not have been the smartest man 
that ever lived but he was the smartest man of his 
time . . . He was smart enough to know what he had, 
and he was smart enough to know what he didn’t have 
... he wasn’t satisfied, he was discontented, he was 
lonely, he missed something . . . so one was created. 

Not out of his head to be his superior, not out of 
his foot to be his inferior, but out of his side to be his 
equal. And Eve was very inexpensive—only cost one 
bone—and as far as we can learn and surmise, she was 
fair and lovely and companionable and cooperative— 
and full of ideas. They were in Paradise, everything 
was free, they were living it up and they could eat 
anything—well, except one thing—the forbidden fruit 
of the prohibited tree, but Eve was curious and Adam 
was restless and they ate with alarming and astound- 
ing and revealing results, They immediately saw each 
other in a new light and the primitive clothing busi- 
ness was born—the second oldest business in the world. 
The oldest business is the apple business. 

Adam blamed Eve, Eve blamed the serpent, nobody 
blamed the apple, and they were thrown right out of 
the Garden along with their alibis. 

Once out of the Garden, things were no longer free, 
Adam had to go to work and he didn’t know a thing 
about it. No vocational guidance—there wasn’t even a 
county agent or a Dale Carnegie Institute or a Kip- 
linger Letter, but there was a sun and soil and the 
climate and Adam became a farmer and the soil was 
very productive—and so were Adam and Eve. They 
had a boy. Now they had a problem. They didn’t know 
a thing about boys, Adam had never been a boy, Eve 
had never had a brother. There was no public school, 
no private school, no Sunday school, no Boy Scouts, 
no YMCA, no teen age canteen, no summer camp. 
There wasn’t even a grandmother to wish him off on— 
they were stuck with him—the world’s first juvenile 
delinquent. 

Why he got in all that trouble I never could figure 
out, It couldn’t have been his heredity—he didn’t have 
hardly any. All this has been discussed theologically, 
biologically, sociologically, ideologically, psychologically 
and allegorically, and we have come a long way from 
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the Garden of Eden to Madison Square Garden, from 
Adam to the atom, from Noah’s Ark to the modern 
bomb shelter, from Copernicus to Einstein, from New- 
ton to Edison, from Leonardo da Vinci to Wright 
brothers, from Pasteur to Dr. Salk, from Socrates to 
Horace Mann and John Dewey, from Karl Marx to 
Groucho Marx, and from Henry Ford to Ernie Ford, 
and from Jules Verne to Mike Todd—to say nothing 
of Elizabeth. 

We have had the Gay 90's, and the Roaring °20's, 
and the Tired ’30’s, and the Rugged °40’s, and the Fab- 
ulous °50’s, and now we're right around the corner 
from the Satellite ‘60's. 

Once we were wayfarers and then we were sea- 
farers and then we were airfarers and we will be space- 
farers soon, not traveling from city to city and coast 
to coast, but from planet to planet and moon to moon. 
This is no fanciful flight of imagination, no strange, 
incredible, utterly different thing; it will come from 
obstinate thought and calculation and the old resolve 
to spread an expanding wing. We shall see homes es- 
tablished on distant planets, friends departing to take 
a job on Mars. They will have perils to meet and they 
will meet them as the early settlers did on American 
shores. We will buy tickets later as now we buy them 
for a foreign vacation, get a seat or berth, spend a 
holiday month on the Moon or Saturn and tenderly 
look down on our little, shining earth, And you that 
do not care to make the journey will remember a 
daughter up there, or a favorite niece, eagerly await- 
ing news from the old home planet, and you will dash 
off a note for the next mail for space. 

Fantastic? Nostradamus predicted it. Tennyson pre- 
dicted it, Jules Verne predicted it, H. G. Wells pre- 
dicted it, and Orson Welles had fun with it just 20 
years ago, so we are going to live in this new time, 
like it or not; surviving together or separately destroy- 
ing ourselves. We have to take a new look at things, 
including education. Some people look at it historically, 
some people hysterically, a few prophetically. 

Now I think we can say this one thing that no one 
could disprove: It is so well known that it is obvious— 
the American public school system gives the best bal- 
anced education for the most boys and girls who are 
to live and vote in a free society of any system in any 
country anywhere in the world. 

Some systems in some countries may put a special 
emphasis on a specialized subject, but for the overall 
education, for the rounded personality, a training 
ground of citizenship and of leadership, there is 
nothing anywhere as good. We are not as good as we 
could be if we had the public support, if we had more 
people that understood us, and if we had the money. 
Some today talk about the local money and state money 
and federal money—it is all our money, it all comes 
out of our pockets, all for our children, all for our 
country, all for its future. One of the most revolution- 
ary things we are going to have to do all over this coun- 
try is to get a new and sound and fair and adequate 
system of taxation. No one will object to it if everyone 
is treated fairly under it. 

If you work with your hands, you are a laborer. If 
you work with your hands and your-head, you are an 
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artisan, If you work with your hands and your head 
and your heart, you are an artist. If you work with 
your hands and your head and your heart and your 
feet, you are a salesman. And if you work with your 
hands and your head and your heart and your feet and 
your voice and your education and your intuition and 
your imagination, and if you are a public relations ex- 
pert and know how to deal with the board of educa- 
tion, the state legislature, the chamber of commerce, 
the PTA and the American Legion, you are a school 
teacher. 

And you are truly the architect of a better world. 


We have four fundamental freedoms—religious, po- 
liteal, economic, and educational freedom. Whenever 
any pressure group anywhere can tell an editor what 
to write and a preacher what to preach and a teacher 
what to teach, then we have already lost a part of our 
freedom. It is a great thing to be free and it costs a 
great price, and we have come a long way and public 
education is the foundation of it... 

I don’t know how many of you are old enough to 
have been born at home, but modern man is born in 
a hospital, reared in a home, enrolled in a church, edu- 
cated in a school, registered in a political party, then 
becomes an enthusiastic, acquiescent, or reluctant 
joiner of every kind of organization that you can think 
of. Right this morning we have ten million members 
of the Women’s Clubs, eleven million members of the 
PTA, thirteen and a half million members of the 
American Federation of Labor and the CIO, three mil- 
lion members of the American Legion, the Masons, 
Knights of Columbus, Farm Bureau, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Odd Fellows, Elks, Moose, Eagles, 
Owls, Redmen, Knights of Phythias, Maccabbees, 
Woodmen, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, YMCA, YWCA, 
Sons of American Revolution, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Daughters of the Confederacy, Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, National Manufacturers 
Association, National Education Association, American 
Bar Association, American Medical Society, ten thou- 
sand trade associations, all the college fraternities and 
sororities, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Optimists, Sor- 
optimists, Toastmasters, Wisemen, Quotas and Zontas 
—rifle-leaguers, camera-clubbers, ski-jumpers, stamp- 
collectors, cattle-breeders, hog-raisers, horse, dog, cat, 
sheep and goat organizations, Ducks Unlimited, For- 
mer Pipe Organ Pumpers, and Wisconsin Education 
Association. 

We are really organized! 

The two biggest organizations I have not even men- 
tioned and won't they be after us! In fact, I saw some 
pamphlets out here on the street corner—the donkey 
and the elephant. 


You know that Washington hoped we would not 
have political parties—you all studied history—some of 
you teach it. George Washington hoped to have a 
super-dooper nominating committee called the electoral 
college, choose some distinguished man, not a candi- 
date, put him in office without having to kiss a baby, 
pat a back, shake a hand or make a promise, but you 
know Washington was the unintentional father of both 
our political parties. When he put in that first cabinet 
two such different men as Hamilton and Jefferson he 
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started something—men of different vision, different 
philosophies, different temperaments, different person- 
alities. Altho the platforms changed, they have endured 
until this day and this morning I think we could very 
fairly, in a very brief way, give a word picture of these 
two parties. Of the Democratic party, Thomas Jeffer- 
son is the architect, Andrew Jackson the practical or- 
ganizer, Grover Cleveland tried to make it a little more 
conservative, William Jennings Bryan a little more lib- 
eral, Franklin gave us the New Deal, Harry the Fair 
Deal, Adlai tried to walk down the middle of the road 
but Ike was already on it. 

Of the Republican party, Hamilton organized it, 
Marshall federalized it, Webster dramatized it, Clay 
compromised it, Lincoln humanized it, Ike modernized 
it—in fact changed it so much some Republicans don’t 
even recognize it, They had two very distinguished 
men running against each other last time—Stevenson 
and Eisenhower—Stevenson a conservative Liberal and 
Eisenhower a liberal Conservative. Now we have to 
do it all over again. We all want the same thing—we 
just don’t know exactly where to find it. We want world 
peace, prosperity, and justice, and we know that pov- 
erty anywhere endangers prosperity everywhere, 

And we want to win the seven good wars—the war 
against fear, hate, hunger, disease, ignorance, tyranny, 
and the war against war. 

Peter Drucker has written a very interesting book 
called “America’s Next Twenty Years”—very optimistic 
—gives many reasons for optimism because writers, too, 
are architects of a better world. In the first paragraph 
of the first chapter, he gives his first reason why he 
thinks we are going to have good times. The first rea- 
son is something all the doctors know, all the hospitals 
know, all the boards of education know,—the bursting 
classrooms—it’s our birth rate. We are having born over 
four million babies every year. The young people of 
today have faith—and children. 

They used to predict a stationary population. Do you 
know that in October 1959 we reached 175 million 
people in this country? What a potential! What a chal- 
lenge! What a problem! Now the other side of the 
population curve . . . how many people do you think 
we have in this country, this morning, 65 years old or 
older? Over 15 million and getting more all the 
time ... 

Now, where are the new frontiers? They are not 
gone, They are in the laboratories of the world, and 
they who are the architects of a better world are find- 
ing out secrets of food and abundance and cure of dis- 
ease and the prevention. Millions of young fathers and 
mothers of little children sleep better every night be- 
cause of one man—Dr. Jonas Salk. Some day polio will 
be gone and some day cancer and rheumatic fever, 
and barring the great war which I do not think we are 
going to have, we are going to live a long, long, long 
time—but here is the $64,000 question (and _ there’s 
nothing “fixed” about this!)—if we are going to live 
so long, what are we going to live on? 

Don’t you know if money becomes worth less and 
less it could become worthless? Don’t you know if you 
constantly dilute money you can finally destroy it? 
Don’t you know when you devalue money—France has 
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done it 14 times, England six, we tried it once—you 
settle nothing. 

I'll tell you a story to illustrate devaluation. I always 
knew New York City would run out of something, but 
I never dreamed it would be water. Five years ago 
they needed 742 billion gallons of water in reserve; 
they only had 341 billion gallons. But they had one 
of these newfangled thinkers. What do you suppose he 
suggested, to settle the problem? He suggested that 
they redefine the gallon, get more gallons, no more 
water, and when you devalue the value of the pound, 
the lira, the peso, or the yen, that is what happens, so 
I don’t care whether you are a Democrat, a Republican 
or an Independent, you and I know that no man, no 
woman, no business, no government can every day of 
every month of every year forever spend more than 
they take in without getting into trouble. You cannot 
do it and get by with it and the higher the national 
debt, the lower the value of the dollar and that is all 
you have to watch. If one goes up and the other goes 
down, you cannot balance a budget. You cannot bal- 
ance a budget in a war and you cannot do it in a de- 
pression, but you could do it in good times, if mem- 
bers of both parties had the economic wisdom and 
political courage to do it! 

Now, some architects of the better world write books 
and books we need, because we cannot live by bread 
alone and we cannot even live by education alone, 
altho I would like to say about that and I forgot to 
say it up until this time, that it is not enough for a 
teacher to be truly prepared and duly certified. She 
should also be adequately compensated and sincerely 
appreciated, and we need a new evaluation of educa- 
tion outside the ranks of educators themselves, and 
we are getting it. Many chambers of commerce are 
finding out, and some of them too late, that new indus- 
tries are not anxious to move into places with poor 
schools. 

Going back to those architects of the better world 
who write books, we have good books: Rabbi Lieb- 


man’s “Peace of Mind,” Bishop Sheen’s “Peace of Soul,” 
and Father James Kellers great books. You can burn 
the book, but not the truth that is in it. You can put 
a dreamer in prison but not his dream. You can lock 
an idealist behind iron bars but not his ideal, They 
are things that survive the torch and the scaffold and 
the concentration camp and the cross. 

I was reared in a religious home. I was taught that 
right will win. I was taught the worldly-wise are not 
always wise and the smart money is not always smart. 
At the time of the crucifixion only a handful had the 
faith; the great and the powerful and sophisticated and 
the worldly-wise would have put their smart money 
on the Roman empire, far-flung colonies and marching 
legions. They did not think very much of this Man 
from the hills of Galilee, born in a little village, reared 
in another; never traveled 200 miles from where He 
was born; worked in a carpenter shop until He was 
30 and then for just a few years, an itinerant teacher 
of “good tidings.” 

And then the tide of public opinion turned against 
Him, many deserted Him, some denied Him, and one 
betrayed Him, and He went thru the mockery of a 
trial and He died on a cross, between two thieves, 
and as He died, they gambled at His feet for the only 
thing on earth He owned. 

But all the armies that ever marched, all the navies 
that were ever built, all the parliaments that ever met, 
and all the philosophers who ever wrote have not af- 
fected humanity as this one unique personality who 
wrote no book, held no office, and possessed no wealth 
except His Eternal Spirit. I want you to believe me 
this morning, Catholic, Protestant, and Jew, when I 
say that no Maginot Line is strong enough, no Chinese 
Wall is high enough and no Iron Curtain is thick 
enough to shut out forever His man-saving and world- 
changing message of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man—the Supreme Architect, the 
world’s greatest Teacher. 





Educators and religious leaders 


have in their hands a responsibility for 


A COMPLETE AND GENEROUS 
EDUCATION 


ae of environment, I never cease to plead 
with those who are interested in my political ex- 


perience to point out that in this situation in which we 


find ourselves in the mid-century, there must be a 
greater knowledge by those who are instructed in the 
classroom about the time, about the world, and about 
the society. This is your task, and it is not confined to 
the pupil; adult education is a part of the process in 
which you are interested. 
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Consider first the world scene. What takes place in 
Little Rock is known within hours in Algeria and its 
effect is considered there. Decisions that are made in 
Moscow are transmitted within moments to Washing- 
ton and those who preside over our affairs must busy 
themselves in considering the significance of those de- 
cisions. We live in a farflung world and our lives are 
interrelated and interlocked. The changes that are 
taking place, of course, are breath-taking. I shall not 
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labor the point but often out of the mouths of educa- 
tors comes a cryptic statement that reminds us of the 
fact it has been only recently in the laboratories of our 
own universities that the first discoveries were made 
that enabled us to unlock the mighty force of the atom. 
This strange and baffling new power is now here to 
be used whether for our good or ill, It is a decision 
to be made. This is the great task of education. 

Dr. Arthur Holley Compton, president of Washing- 
ton University and atomic scientist, sent this message 
to his fellow scientists and educators when Enrico 
Firmi made some of his most significant discoveries. 
He put it like this, “The Italian navigator reached the 
shores of a new world.” 

As members of the select committee on space ex- 
ploration in the last Congress, I was impressed by the 
changes in terms of communication which these dis- 
coveries bring. We asked the scientists how long it 
would be before we would step into the capsules that 
they described in Washington, be in Paris within 30 
minutes, and we were told, “Within 15, 20 years we 
will be doing it.” ... 

We do live in an exciting period and the world 
changes that are taking place are challenging, of 
course. I had a realization of the influence of these 
changes. I had a very clear impression of that when 
I went to be one of your delegates to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in 1955, You see, these changes 
and discoveries, this inventiveness and ingenuity that 
produces improvement in our physical life also is af- 
fecting our political and social life. You are aware of 
that, but here we are in a world in which there is a 
forum for the peoples of the world that heretofore 
have been subjected to exploitation and colonialism. 

I sat in the back row of that great assembly hall 
which I am sure most of you have seen and listened 
to the spokesman of the new nations as they mounted 
the rostrum to address primarily those of the mature 
nations, the powerful nations of the world, speaking 
of the aspirations of their people; the world had come 
to be so small that they could reach us. 

I was so far from the podium and sitting next to 
the United Kingdom representatives and the USSR 
spokesman. We had drawn lots for places for the first 
seats and we had gone back, to the rear; little Costa 
Rica was in the front row—here was a beautiful symbol 
of democracy of New World organization . . . I was 
so far back, when I met the president a week after the 
Assembly opened, the friend who introduced us said, 
“You know our presiding officer, Dr. Hammarskjold.” 

I said, “I have not had the pleasure of meeting him.” 

“You have seen him presiding?” 

I said, “As the little lady in Pope County said when 
she was asked, “Have you seen Halley’s Comet?’, ‘Just 
from a distance.” 

Day after day I heard these spokesmen of the little 
nations address us to speak of grievances and to de- 
scribe their needs. They were not always good 
speeches, they were repetitious and sometimes there 
was a sort of offensiveness in it. They were belligerent 
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at times, and I reminded myself in those moments that 
at any rate they were privileged to be heard and that 
when we remember that one-fourth of all the peoples 
of this earth live in nations that have enjoyed nation- 
hood and independence less than 50 years, we must be 
sympathetic with inadequacies of expression, we must 
consider the plight of these peoples. 

Now, when you consider our own fortunate position, 
the real significance of it is when we regard the con- 
trast, for while it is true that we are the most favored 
people, the most prosperous people in the world in 
history, it is something to stir us to sympathy for those 
who have not had this prosperity and our pride should 
not be built up regardless of this fact. 

It is true that with 7% of the worlds population, we 
have 27% of the newspapers, 33% of its television and 
radio receiving sets, 47% of its electric power, 50% of 
its telephones, 75% of its automobiles. We have a po- 
tentiality of income of $2,200 per capita. There are mil- 
lions of people with less than $22 per capita. Of 
course, these aspiring new people are aware of it, and 
they plead with us to do something about it. 

This is the world scene in which modern education 
does its work, a world of great contrasts and because 
of that tension there is work for the statesman and the 
statesman needs educational foundations put under his 
feet. 

At this moment, while we are prosperous, there are 
tensions here, tensions that grow out of the free move- 
ment of people. In my own State, in the course of ten 
years it has been found that there have been one-third 
of a million people moving out of our borders. Not 
only wealth, but people are migratory and there are 
more people today moving from state to state, the up- 
rooted Americans, than live in the city of Milwaukee, 
if I am correct in my population figures, for 800,000 
Americans are on the move. They are restive, they are 
living one season in one state and the next season in 
another and modern education has not yet grasped the 
significance of this fact. 

The greatest and more effective argument I ever 
heard for federal aid for education was by a business- 
man in Pennsylvania. “If we could but have these men 
that come out of the south a little better equipped 
to contribute a little bit more substantially to the econ- 
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omy of Pennsylvania, how much better off we would 


be.” 


We must consider the world responsibilities that are 
new and exacting and consider these mighty changes 
that are taking place in our national life. I used to make 
some speeches that were produced partly by deep re- 
sentments over the exploitation of the agricultural 
south and by the favored northeast. As I review those 
speeches, as I look back upon the 25 years, I am grate- 
ful, I think far more grateful than the average Ameri- 
can for the array of information, the correction of dis- 
content, the correction of disparity in our homeland, 
for you see in the South which had been exploited not 
because anybody hated us or wanted to be unkind or 
unjust, but because of these incidents of history with 
which you are perfectly familiar, The richest state in 
the South was still poorer than the poorest state out- 
side the South, because of multi-tariff policies, because 
of many complex economic situations which I shall not 
entail here. 

It was quite factual, the story that W. P. Webb told 
as he wrote the book, “Divided we stand.” The inter- 
esting thing is that this same professor, a professor in 
Texas, said, “Now I would want to stay in the South.” 

We have made such rapid strides, partly due to this 
sensitivity on the part of the rest of the nation to this 
economic justice that helped us in Arkansas _ to 
quadruple our per capita income in the last few years. 
Even with a 50¢ dollar we are twice as well off as we 
were and some of the changes that led these people 
to go elsewhere to a place where better opportunities 
await them, some of this has been good for Arkansas. 
It brought a better relationship between man and the 
acre that he worked, economic advantages, but this is 
one of the facts in this environment of which I speak, 
it calls out for these spiritual qualities of justice and 
magnanimity. 

And since I am speaking largely in terms of the na- 
tional scene, to deepen wherever I can the impulses 
of patriotism, there are, of course, political implica- 
tions. If I plead with my own people in the South as 
they restate some of their ancient grievances and find 
some new aspirations; if they complain justly or un- 
justly about a Supreme Court decision, and I have 
never gone further than to criticize its craftsmanship, 
never its moral basis. 

I have suggested this to them, that they must never 
state their grievances in a way that obscures love of 
country. It would be fair, then, in a northern audience, 
so that that decision is to be made by the nation of 
which you are a part, as you keep in mind the fact 
that the greater and higher power in the hands of this 
national community, the federal government, that you 
will exercise wisdom and patience with those of us 
who must make the adjustment. 

This is not inconsistent with the aggressiveness of 
which I have spoken, with the South’s need to make 
the adjustment voluntarily or to say the national judg- 
ments are not involved, or between liberal and con- 
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servative groups, or between northern and southern 
populations. I might pause to say that since each has 
something to be forgiven for, each should be forgiven 
and surely we are all imaginative enough and com- 
passionate enough to emancipate ourselves from these 
relationships of the past and think in terms of the na- 
tional community. 

As a Southerner, I say here what I have said to 
Southern audiences, that I thank God we are under 
one flag and that we had the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, which was a loose confederation, not a govern- 
ment at all, with a national government that had power 
and sovereignty. To be sure, lawyers like to speak of 
its delegated powers and reserve powers for the state, 
but the fact remains that we established a government 
and we decided to live under a flag that had meaning 
and significance in terms of power. 

And an interesting thing to me when I consider that 
for a little while my dear friends of Virginia, those of 
my political profession, were mistakenly defying court 
orders as if they had the right to. The interesting thing 
is that the formula that was finally adopted in the Con- 
stitutional Convention originated in the Virginia dele- 
gation, They stated it very well indeed, that the pow- 
ers of this new government would be that we would 
do in other words for the people of this land what the 
states could not do for themselves, or if capable of do- 
ing, would do with damage to a neighbor. That was 
the Virginia formula which became a part of the or- 
ganic law and it is pretty good. I think it is permanent, 
I think it is sustained; even the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment does not go any further because now, you see, 
we are so sensitive to the condition of friends or former 
neighbors that live in another state that if civil rights 
are denied them, damage is done to those who live 
outside the state. 

What I have tried so far to do is draw very sketchily 
the world scene with its rapid changes and with its 
profound and breath-taking discoveries that alter the 
face of the earth and then to picture this national scene 
with the tensions that grow out of bad-humored rela- 
tions, but relations that can be improved by good edu- 
cation that is rooted in justice and magnanimity. 

Of course, it was inevitable that I would move into 
this realm . . . to those qualities that have made this 
country what it is. I have tried to avoid at all times 
any chauvinism in my political philosophy. I have not 
been guilty of any flag waving in its offensive sense 
and yet my love for America has deepened even in my 
temporary adversities and political frustrations. One 
may speak validly of the greatness of America without 
condoning its mistakes or drawing the blinds across 
these imperfections that must be eliminated . . . 

So what I am suggesting to you is that the influence 
you are exerting in this non-political, non-partisan way 
is after all of tremendous political significance. Your 
people, your constituents, must be conditioned for a 
program of leadership that takes into account in our 
foreign policy the disparities that I mentioned. 








I am grieved when I hear someone say, “We have 
so much to do at home we must not take time out to 
consider the plight of these little peoples abroad.” If 
you were one of them, you would have a different at- 
titude, of course, for one-half of these people of the 
world will go to bed hungry tonight; one-half of them 
cannot read and write. Consequently, that was such a 
good thing that my former colleague, Mr, Reuss, said 
when he spoke to a group yesterday about sending our 
young people abroad. We can feed the hungry with 
our surplus food, we could double the amount of food- 
stuff we produce, and I think we will be doubling it. 
Apparently there is no limit to the amount of food that 
man, in these days, so well educated in the production 
of food, can grow. If we were to double it and send 
the excess all abroad, we could not meet the minimal 
nutrition standards, the need is so great. We can make 
available our techniques, send secular missionaries, the 
agriculturist, the teachers, to match the work of our 
dedicated missionaries, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., when asked why he was 
spending money in India or Africa, had a good answer: 
“Part of our wealth came from abroad, some of it 
should be returned but even if that were not true, I 
would want to do something about their problems be- 
cause they cannot suffer without an impact here.” 

I know that is true... 


Our lives are indeed interlocked and all of this must 
receive emphasis in our educational program, and in 
America an alertness to the penalty we pay if we do 
not rise to this responsibility. In the midst of world 
poverty and of domestic tension, growing out of the 
fact as so appropriately said according to Scriptures 
as quoted by Judge Kessinger, “Man shall not live by 
bread alone.” Men still are saying, “We want to be a 
part of America, we want to vote, we want to partici- 
pate.” They are entitled to it, but justice and magna- 
nimity are involved and if imagination and compassion 
are projected into it, it can be done rather quickly. 

These are the problems and in the midst of these 
conditions I raise the question, Is there a standard to 
which the wise and prudent can repair? Is there a dis- 
cipline to which we must yield? can it be formulated? 
I think there is an answer. First, we must have respect 
for the federal system, the indestructible union of in- 
destructible states; while it is in its duality a little dif- 
ferent, it is our way; a difficult way but it can be made 
to work. , 


I would also find a way to sharpen our knowledge 
of what procedures in political life mean, Generally 
our interest has been in goal, in objectives. We so sel- 
dom take time out to literally thrill as we should to 
the beauty, the symmetry, the balance that is in our 
federal system and in our free system, which is to our 
glory, but it is a matter of precision, for it is difficult to 
define democracy in any other way; it can hardly be 
defined in terms of objectives. , 

There is really nothing wrong with the goal Hitler 
raised for the German people—the improvement of 
standards of living for the German people. It was only 
because he would do violence to our concepts of de- 
cency and group relations and democratic procedures, 


it was only because he- wanted to short-circuit these 
and would practice cruel paganism that he had to be 
dealt with by an outraged world. And so the processes 
of democratic life must engage the fine minds that you 
are producing and turning out in your schools, the due 
process of law-making, and finally, what I call since I 
have seen some shocking violations of it, the due 
process of selective lawmakers. 

Wherever there is any tampering of the ballot, any 
shortcircuiting of this plan by which the majority will 
is registered, I hope that you will deal vigorously with 
it at the community and state level. It will destroy. 
We must have an incorruptible election machinery. 
This is really the due process of law which has such 
a rich meaning to every product of our law schools. 

Give me this final word—I don’t want to invade the 
realm of theology nor find myself in theological waters 
that are over my head, but the finest thing I have ever 
read about justice was not by a judge or lawyer, it 
was by a theologian, Emil Brunner, because it deals 
with unity. I have not spoken of your particular ad- 
vantage in this respect, the achievement of unity. I 
have said this, that no group in all America is better 
prepared to represent the corporate life of a community 
than its teachers for here you understand the essence 
of what the scholars call our pluralistic culture. Brun- 
ner thinking about the value of unity and the necessity 
of interpreting human suffering, put it very well indeed 
when he said, “All suffering is bitter, but suffering that 
is unjust is doubly bitter; suffering that is of destiny 
unites people; suffering that is unjust divides them.” 

And here you see, is a racial implication, I could 
sense it when one of my fellow Baptists, a Negro, said 
“I wish you white Baptists would not pass so many 
resolutions telling us how you love us, but would bestir 
yourselves a little more to demonstrate that you want 
justice for us.” 

So while I have matched the Judge’s plea for free- 
dom for the educator with freedom for the preacher 
in his pulpit, I have also pointed out that intelligent 
action to achieve it under our governmental aegis is a 
part of the job. This is the twentieth century's chal- 
lenge to the man that would do justice, so I thought 
anew on what Brunner meant when he spoke of this 
quest for justice in terms of eliminating the suffering 
that is unjust, or the quest of unity. Does anyone doubt 
that we need greater unity in America than we now 
have? We cannot indulge ourselves indefinitely in 
quarrels that put strains upon our national patriotism, 
these devotions that are so essential in defeating the 
Communists. 

I am quite sure it is true of your section as well as 
of mine that we have not yet realized there is a tragic 
impact of imperfections here on our relations abroad, 
and it is no answer to say that we are so much more 
benevolent, so much more just in our dealings in South 
Africa, for example; we are the world’s leader, our 
performance must be in accord with our pretensions. 

This is my final plea . . it is in the educators’ hands 
as well as in the religious leaders that this task is laid 
. . . here is the source of my own personal hopes for 
a better day. 
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igs is a story of the professor from my old 
days at Oxford in England; he always seemed to 
lecture with his eyes closed. It was years before I 
plucked up enough courage to ask him why and he 
said, “Mr. Bereday, because I cannot really stand the 
sight of an undergraduate!” . . . 

I wish I could speak to you today with my eyes 
closed—not because I cannot stand the sight of you, 
far from it—a finer body of men and women have never 
been put together—but because the topic before us is 
a tough one. I wish I was as sure of my answers as 
I appear. 

You see, the sixteenth century was a Spanish century, 
the seventeenth century was a Dutch century, the 
eighteenth century was a French century, the nine- 
teenth century was a British century, and this century 
is, of course, an American century. It is at this time 
that we find ourselves at the pinnacle of greatness, 
reaping the efforts and benefiting from them of the 
efforts of our forefathers. Everybody knows that on a 
pinnacle the winds blow and the next step from a pin- 
nacle can only be down. 

For the last half a century during which we held 
the responsibility for this power arrangement in the 
world, the United States has not sought the territory 
of a smaller nation. For the first time in history a na- 
tion of plenty realizes that it cannot live amidst a sea 
of poverty and that it needs to spread its prosperity, 
so I hope that this American Century will continue. I 
hope that it at best will result in some kind of a world 
century, but you know and I know that as every holder 
of a championship holds a crown, sooner or later there 
comes a contender and sooner or later a shadow of a 
contender is arising across the Atlantic seeming to 
throw us a gauntlet of challenge. 

Three years ago the United States contributed to 
mankind the invention of Salk vaccine, which will go 
down in history as one of man’s most wonderful con- 
tributions to mankind. 

Last year the Russians achieved something them- 
selves. They sent a dog into space. And we got very 
worried . .. 

We got worried about the Sputnik . . . Soon after it 
I was called for the first time to Washington as an 
educational consultant, and I found everybody in dire 
distress. They said to me, “Do you realize that one 
bomb on the Potomac can destroy us all here?” to 
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which I said, “I am not sure it would not be a blessing 
in disguise!” 

But they said, “We have asked you here to consult 
with us, not to insult us. We have a tough situation. 
The Russians came to Washington the other day, We 
showed them the Washington Memorial, and they said, 
‘Magnificent! but I bet you never get it off the ground.’ 
Our national pride cannot stand it.” 

They said, “You are supposed to be an expert on 
Soviet education. Tell us what they have that we have 
not, tell us what we can do to remedy the situation,” 
and I had to tell them flippantly but truly, nonethe- 
less, “Gentlemen, please—(I have learned your idiom! ) 
keep your shirts on. The answer is not in our schools, 
not in the Soviet schools. It is like this: They have 
their Germans and we have our Germans and our Ger- 
mans are behind their Germans. That is all there is 
to it.” 

But the worry and anxiety, that continues and small 
wonder when somebody finally shot our only Explorer 
into the air, that somebody rushed into my office, 
rubbed his hands and said, “Oh, good! That will take 
the heat off the sixth grade!” 

We are worried about the Russians, but what those 
who like myself have the dubious privilege of reading 
Pravda every morning at breakfast find so amusing is 
that while we are worrying about them, they are wor- 
rying themselves sick about us. Every place you go in 
the Soviet Union, as I recently went as a member of 
an American education delegation, you find these signs, 
“To Equal and Overtake the United States” . . . equal 
and overtake the United States in the production of 
steel . . . to equal and overtake the United States in 
the production of chemical goods . . . and once I even 
came upon a sign: “Equal and Overtake the United 
States in the Production of Milk.” 

I turned to my host and said, “Aren’t you carrying 
this game a little bit too far? You want to equal us in 
the production of milk, fine, but do you think there is 
a single American that does not want you to drink 
as much milk as we do, but you are planning to over- 
take us, Now, think carefully—you are going to ruin 
your stomach!” 

The Russian frowned as if somebody had taken his 
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pet toy from him, then cheered and said, “We can 
always make cheese.” That’s the way the Russians are. 
They are the new rich and they want to be accepted 
and admired by the old rich. They don’t care what 
the Indonesians think about them . . . they care what 
we think about them and they are so worried about us 
and about our intentions towards them, and so every 
place in the Soviet Union they surround you—why do 
we Americans built bases around them? 

You have to shrug your shoulders and say, “Because 
we are not going to wait until you build bases around 
us” and they understand such argument. Then comes 
that plaintive question, Why do we Americans dislike 
Communism so much? What do we have against this 
fine system of thought called Communism? 

And again you have to shrug your shoulders and 
say something pretty much like this: In the United 
States, almost everybody has a house of his own; what 
do we need Communism for—to take it away from us? 

They understand such an argument, too, They un- 
derstand these arguments and they are worried about 
us not liking them and their system, and they are 
beginning to. study us. A book arrived on my desk two 
months ago, “A Guide to the Study of the American 
Dialect of the English Language.” They are studying 
us and worrying about us. There was an amusing sit- 
uation two weeks before the departure of my delega- 
tion to the Soviet Union. In a magnificent new building 
in upper New York State I was shown a chemistry lab- 
oratory, beautifully equipped. The educator showing 
it to me said, “I bet you it is as good as anything the 
Russians have.” 

Two weeks later in a Moscow school I was ushered 
equally proudly out of a school building into a drivers’ 
education car with the instructor and the pupil at the 
wheel, and they said, “Now you can see that we are 
as advanced as the Americans.” 

So here we are, we are worrying about them and 
they are worried about us, and it behooves us in to- 
day’s presentation to ask ourselves the question, why 
so much worry? What is it that makes us so jittery in 
this world of ours? 

I am a professor of comparative education and in 
comparative education we have one principle. We 
think the schools are a mirror of society and so before 
I get into Soviet schools, I must crave your indulgence 
to make two points about Russians in general. They 
appear to me to be the key to the understanding of the 
schools. The first point is this: The Russians are an 
enormously proud people, They have an inferiority 
complex. They have a chip on their shoulders the size 
of the Eiffel Tower . 

Our delegation of ten American educators was se- 
lected as the first delegation to be a representative 
American delegation and nine of us were and looked 
like representative Americans. It was an amusing sit- 
uation to see the doors of the conference room open 
all over the Soviet Union and in walked these nine 
representative Americans, rather 6’ tall, rather long- 
faced, rather lean in appearance, with the peculiar 
walk, swaying from the hips for which we can tell an 
American any place in the world and which we call 
the walk of liberated man. It was an amusing situation 
to see these nine Americans walk in, smiling, jovial, 
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prepared to be friendly with strangers as only Ameri- 
cans can. You could almost see the ice coming up in 
the faces of the Russians who awaited them, you could 
almost see it written in their faces. “Now we must put 
our best foot forward . . . now we have to impress 
them...” 

And then a curious thing happens—the door opens 
and in walks the tenth member of the delegation, se- 
lected not for being a representative American, but for 
his knowledge of Soviet affairs, rather 5, rather round- 
faced, rather dumpy in appearance, and all of a sud- 
den the thaw would set in . . . “You must be a Slav!” 
Their faces would light up, they would address me 
in their native language, sidle up to me, “Is it really 
as much of a paradise as they tell us it is?” 

That is the way the Russians are, They are tremen- 
dously proud. It is so very easy to disturb and destroy 
that pride. They believe in hospitality which the State 
Department calls “compulsive hospitality.” When you 
go to visit the schools, for a half-day they show you 
the schools, the other half of the day there is a ban- 
quet and spiritual stimulation flows rather freely. 


That dates from the eighteenth century when it was 
quite in order to grab an axe, chop off the wheels 
of their carriage. It was six months before the wheels 
were replaced and that was a sign the guests were wel- 
come to stay. The Russians still practice this hospital- 
ity and I as a Slav am very sensitive and once after 
a long banquet I was heard observing aloud, “If this 
revolution was really invented to improve the fate of 
the underdog, it is a waste of time because it is im- 
proving anyway.” , 

The Russians looked at me as if they saw me for 
the first time. They said, “You may be a Slav, but the 
Americans sure succeeded in injecting milk into your 
blood!” 

I shall never forget our last encounter. We were 
ushered into an opposite number of professors, of com- 
parative professors. Moscow, I discovered, had read 
every single word I have ever published on the subject 
of Soviet education and liked none of it and for the 
next three hours they grilled me on my unscientific 
sources. Why did I ignore the works of Karl Marx. 
I shrugged my shoulders. One of our delegates said, 
“If Karl Marx had made some capital instead of writing 
about it, everybody would have -been better off!” 

I defended myself as best I could and when they 
took me to the door at the end of the three hours, they 
said, “When we read your stuff, we thought you were 
a slave of the bloodthirsty capitalists; now we may be 
able to admit you are honest, sincere, altho be it hope- 
lessly misguided, but don’t write badly about us any 
more.” 

They object when we call them “red,” whereas red 
means beautiful, They are tremendously proud. That 
is our first clue to our understanding of their schools, 
but there is a second: They are people, you know, they 
look like people, they live like people, by which I mean 
here are the Russian people and here is their govern- 
ment, kind of like ours, to be remembered every four 
years when it is time to turn the rascals out, concerned 
about everyday affairs what are we having for 
breakfast tomorrow . . . are we likely to have a vaca- 
tion in three years’ time . . . kowtowing to the gov- 
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ernment if they have to, getting around it if they can 
... No, it is so clear that the Russians have this essen- 
tial humanity in them, as it is a fact in our country 
where the government is in ouf hands. We do not think 
it is funny, we hardly have any political jokes about 
our government, but the Soviet people and the satellite 
countries are bound in political jokes about the grim 
situation under which they are forced to live. 

To quote a personal example, they take passports 
away from our tourists. I am a refugee from Com- 
munist Poland and when they took my passport away 
from me, I followed it with my eyes. They noticed 
that, and when they brought back the passports on the 
last day of our visit, they said to me, “We think you 
are salvageable. We are going to put you in Moscow 
university for a year to see what happens.” Then they 
pulled my passport from their pocket, had a big 
laugh . . . an apoplectic kind of joke, in a foreign 
country where everything is funny except the jokes. 

I remember another episode in the Hotel Metropole. 
They were having a party. It was right after gradua- 
tion, and Dr. Derthick leaned over to me, “George, 
you speak Russian, go up to the young people, sidle 
up, find out what Soviet youth thinks.” 

I remember that after I left them and went to my 
room, sometime during the night the telephone rang. 
I answered it and a voice said, “We are convinced you 
are a subversive—stay just where you are, we are 
coming up.” 

I had visions of Siberia and seriously, I thought of 
sneaking out the back way, past the garbage cans, and 
getting to the American embassy and placing myself 
under the protection of the American flag. 

Well, no one came and the next morning the 
youngsters met me in the lobby and said, “Did you 
really get scared when we called you in the middle 
of the night?” 

That’s the way the Russians are—there is a certain 
humanity about them. It is evident in so many of the 
other political jokes . . . They tell a story of a man 
going into a political cell soon after the removal of 
Malenkov and others in the cell asked him, “What are 
you here for?” 

“I am here because I was for Malenkov. What are 
you here for?” 

“I am here because I was against Malenkov.” 

Then they said to the third man in the cell, “Why 
are you here?” 

He said, “I’m here because I am Malenkov.” 

They are human and they are proud, and because 
they are proud and because they are human, when our 
innocents abroad go to look at their schools, they don’t 
see what there is because the Russians are a proud 
people. Their schools are on inspection time all the 
time. Blind children waited for us for three hours in 
an unheated gym in their gym clothes to give us a 
demonstration of their gym training. There is not a day 
an inspector does not come. We are not used to look- 
ing at schools that are on inspection all the time. 


* °° @ 
Then we go in, expecting to see slaves, gray com- 
plexioned people bending under the terrors of the gov- 


ernment. Instead, we find people with cheerful little 
faces, blue eyes. We don’t hear what is going on, we 
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just see them. Up comes the little dear in kindergarten, 
stands before the delegation, dressed in beautiful coun- 
try folk clothes, starts delivering a poem. The child 
said, “We are about to invoke the wrath of captalism, 
plunge in a sea of fire . . .” but while they are saying 
this poem in Russian, the delegation, who do not un- 
derstand Russian, pat him on the head. We see, but 
we do not hear and our view of Soviet education has 
been totally, monstrously over-reported because of 
these two keys to the understanding of the Soviet 
system. 

Let me now in my second part of the presentation 
demonstrate the difference between a one-sided re- 
porting of facts, but not a full fact, full situation, the 
difference between a fact that jumps into the eye of 
an uninitiated observer and a scholarly advisor war- 
horse that has been in many schools over the world, 
I tried to the best of my ability to discover what it is 
all about. 

You have heard the fact that the Russians offer twice 
as many solid subjects to their pupils. They do; it is 
the truth. Furthermore, you cannot have your cake and 
eat it; you cannot say, let’s have classes for the gifted 
children. The fact is that the Russians do not have; 
they refuse to make any provision for especially tal- 
ented children out of school circles, they make pro- 
vision for interest irrespective of talent. They do not 
canvass the nation for talent. The Soviet offers to all 
of its children a solid, uniform curriculum. This is their 
point of strength, if this be strength. 

But consider three qualifications that need to be 
written into the record to complement the analysis. 
During the depression we had a low birth record; dur- 
ing the war the birth rate zoomed sky high. The Rus- 
sians had a normal birth rate during the depression; 
during the war a low birth record. That is to say, at 
the present time our depression babies, the teachers, 
are few; our war-time babies, the pupils, are many. In 
the Soviet Union it is just the reverse: Their depres- 
sion babies, the teachers, are many; their war-time 
babies, the pupils, are few. They can pick and choose 
their teachers; we in desperation have had to open 
our ranks to a great many people who do not belong 
to our profession. Nothing we can do at this transitory 
period of our schools can make us match this adverse 
balance of population against us. 

Consider another, the second qualification: There is 
a law of comparative education, training in formal 
academic subjects creates white collar expectations all 
over the world, whether in Indonesia or Soviet Russia, 
training people in academic subjects makes them de- 
mand clerical and white collar jobs. 

I lunched with a professor in Leningrad three 
months ago and he told me that 23 qualified people 
applied for each place on his faculty in the university 
in the languages. They have this terrible overproduc- 
tion of people who want to be white collar, whom they 
have to turn away and disappoint, That is why they 
made the point in education, not at 17, but at 15. 
Everybody has to go to work from 15 to 17, even 
people who don’t like manual work are put to work 
in Soviet factories from 15 to 17. They will get to love 
it. But this is an important point, because the Ameri- 
can educational system with all its disadvantages, with 
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all the reproaches justly made against it, is the only 
one in the world which under-produces professionals 
and anybody who is willing to endure the rigors of 
academic training can in our country be adequately re- 
warded for his efforts. I put it to you. It needs to be 
written in the record before we examine the two school 
systems. 

Then this final comparative point, somewhere, some 
place, someone convinced himself and others that edu- 
cation is like an assembly line, a production assembly 
line—get the children in line, bring them to the con- 
veyor belt with its packages of information, they open 
the mouth, in goes the pill and it stays. It would be 
nice if that was all there was to teaching. We really 
would have a nice profession. We know that is not so. 
We have the best athletic program in the world but all 
of us quit exercising at 25. The English ship captain 
did not know half as much as the Italian, not a quarter 
as much about strategy as the Spanish, that is why he 
took more risks and the rest of the sea from other 
nations. 

We know we are trying to search in education, we 
only half-succeed, for that indefinable something that 
all of a sudden makes a man in Minnesota sell his 
house, invest all his money in a truck and Geiger coun- 
ter, go up to the Utah mountains, and walk until with 
bleeding feet he finds his first uranium. 

And our school system which prepares people to do 
that is different from a school system which to this 
day marches children in orderly rotation into the moun- 
tains to prospect for uranium. 

The people made a revolution in 1917, and in 1917 
they saw how the rich lived. They had chandeliers 
and marble columns in their homes. Today every hotel 
in the Soviet Union has that, even the subway, That 
is all they know, and they are worried about it. How 
different is a school system so interestingly character- 
ized during the war by a Polynesian: “Australian good 
jungle soldiers; Japanese good jungle soldiers; Ameri- 
can soldiers come, jungle go,” so I put it to you that 
we do not have to worry about the Russians; they have 
their problems, and we have ours. Let’s get on with 
our job and forget their problems, and if anybody still 
worries about them, remember that the other side of 
the pasture always looks juicier and greener, especially 
to jackasses. 

I would like to conclude by saying that I would be 
most remiss in my duty if I tried to lull you into think- 
ing that all is well by giving you a pat on the shoulder. 
We need to do something. I said, let us not worry 
about the Russians, but let us watch the Russians. As 
I say to my graduate students, ambition, yes; anxiety, 
no. If only our critics would appeal to our ambition, 
try to help us do a better job instead of trying to ap- 
peal to our anxiety how much different the present 
picture of American schools would be. 

We need to watch the Russians and we need to 
watch them for two reasons. The first has nothing to 
do with the Russians, it has to do with us. We need 
more scientists; our technology continues to expand 
and we need more scientists for the new scientific jobs 
that were not scientific jobs yesterday. The man who 
took care of your cut head yesterday was an apothe- 
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cary; now he has to be scientist enough to stick you 
with a needle when you have a headache—the doctor; 
the man who used to ring a bell and tell you the time 
now has to be electrician enough to peer into your 
television tubes and tell you what is wrong with 
your set. 

One of my colleagues said his great grandmother 
refused the train but accepted the horse; his grand- 
mother accepted the train but refused the automobile; 
his mother accepted the automobile but refused the 
airplane; his wife accepted the airplane, as she said, 
“if I must—but no jet.” The only thing his daughter is 
going to be scared of is a horse and buggy. 

There is expanding technological progress and we 
need to fill it. While the Russians can get their young 
people assigned to their jobs, we need to scare or ca- 
jole our young people into the rigors and discipline 
of science. While it is all right to use the advertise- 
ment, “I sent my son to Groton while driving to work 
in an Austin,” it is all right to use the Russians to stir 
up our youngsters to constructing rockets in cellars. 

A more important reason has nothing to do with us 
—it has to do with them; it has to do with the nature of 
Soviet society .. . 

Can you imagine a state, a society, where every- 
thing is state-owned, the nylons, the pies you eat, the 
books you read, the houses you live in. From the point 
of what is good for you it gives the state a tremendous 
total power, so much that they can even elicit enthu- 
siasm for that system. Do you remember, if you come 
from the wrong side of the tracks, when you drove 
your first automobile, the sense of release and freedom 
when you finally had your first machine? The Russian 
is now getting his first automobile. We get our third 
automobile and you have to make a hole in the garage 
to fit it in. 

It is very difficult to excite us. They have this power 
to excite themselves. All we have are inner moral re- 
sources to match it all. That is why we have to watch 
the Russians. 

A final example from schools. I expect you have 
heard about sex . . . I understand it is here to stay. 
Anyway, any pedagogue worth his salt knows it is a 
problem in our schools . . . up come the little dears, 
all of a sudden the pimples come out, you cannot 
teach them any more . . . You say to them, “Children, 
who was Alexander the Great?” and they say, “We 
know—the prominent ragtime leader!” 

Twenty-five percent of our time is occupied with 
settling down with lessons, struggling with new forces 
that enter into them. 

The Soviets have no problem in pedagogy in the 
whole country; the Soviet authorities have abolished 
sex in schools, I looked for it—you cannot find it any 
place. Only once in 100 classrooms did I find a fleeting 
glance from one side, which in my anxiety to find I 
immediately interpreted as the grand passion; other- 
wise they were just children, demure in behavior. Come 
seventeen, the braids are cut off, out comes the finger- 
nail polish, the youngsters can be seen holding hands, 
but before seventeen, no. . . 

How is it possible to drive such an important feel- 
ing underground? How do they do it? Can you con- 
sider a society in which you know there is no refer- 
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ence to sex? There is a status for health, yes; for art, 
but nowhere is there a reference to sex—not in adver- 
tising, not a reference. The children, if they make flip- 
pant remarks about it, are punished. . . . 

It gives the government a tremendous power over 
the people to control and drive such an important feel- 
ing underground and we have only our inner moral 
resources to match that education, so we have to think 
with a salesman’s pitch. I would say never mind the 
Russians but let us double our own efforts in educa- 
tion, fill it with live matter of a dedicated people as 
it was meant to be filled, not with sluggishness. Let us 


double our efforts in education, keep on doing what 
you were doing, read one book a week, read two; be- 
long to one, or from now on, to two PTA’s; plan one 
month’s vacation from now on instead of two. We must 
double our efforts in education to make our free system 
work. 

There is one word that lives in the Soviet Union and 
that is revolution. They have made their revolution 
and by golly, they are going to stick to it. The Amer- 
ican people have also made a revolution. Let us now 
bring our revolution back into our schools and our 
homes. 





Reflections on a Changing World 


Changes seems to be the order of the day thruout the 
world, but in the United States where we have developed 
an orderly and evolutionary process for change our 
concern becomes a question of what not to change. 


HERE are two poles of attraction to the modern 

mind, two opposite poles of change and change- 
lessness and we swing back and forth between these 
poles without being able to fix upon what ought and 
what ought not to be changed. This is, of course, a 
very old quandary in generation after generation as 
has got stuck on it, but it seems to me that in our time 
after the rolling back of so many mysteries . . . it has 
become very greatly aggravated in other parts of the 
world. Everybody emphasizing change. But here in 
America where the whole experiment is based upon 
inventing and eliminating and expanding, on the whole 
trial and error of which change is composed, we 
Americans are concerned with what not to change. 

In every field, in the political, economic, social, in- 
tellectual, psychological, this tension between the two 
seemingly irreconcilable opposites of change and 
changelessness seems to be mounting and as far as I 
can see, the evidence is nowhere any plainer, for in- 
stance, than in what we read and argue about in the 
way of books today. That old, bewhiskered fountain- 
head of the nineteenth century of American wisdom, 
Dr, Oliver Wendell Holmes, wrote: 


How small a matter of literature is to the seething, toiling, 
agonizing, breadwinning, childrearing, lovemaking, death-await- 
ing men and women who fill this whole huge, palpitating world 
of ours. 


It is an awful sentence, but we have to forgive him 
his complete lack of literary taste because it is unal- 


terably true most men and women do not give a fig . 


for literature but if literature is of small moment to 
most men and women, they are not of small moment 
to literature. They are the stuff. . . 

The generations of men are much like the trees 
which burgeon in the spring, turn color and fall in a 
succession of changes that is changeless. We have no 
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power to escape this process of change and blight .. . 

We can decide whether or not we are going to blow 
up this earth, but we are still bound by birth and dis- 
solution. Like the leaves, we, too, have a short day 
and a short night. We, too, are transient. We, too, seem 
to be only manifestations of a will or force which no 
more than the leaves we can understand but unlike 
the leaves we keep a record of our succession. The writ- 
ten record goes back 5,000 years; the record in bones 
and artifacts, I understand, goes back one million and 
that is quite a past from which to extrapolate, quite 
a past from which to draw enough conclusions to shape 
and color the future. But I suppose really the most 
tragic thing is that while unlike the leaves we can 
learn from experience, we do not appear to learn from 
it or when we do, only from that part of our experience 
which is demonstrable. 

Naturally, if today we turn out eyes back to the time 
before the discovery that the earth moves around the 
sun, before the discovery of gravity and then look at 
those things whizzing around in outer space, we can 
say, of course, that we have learned from experience. 
But on the other hand, suppose we turn our eyes back 
to man’s relationship to man in the nomadic societies, 
in classical societies and in the Middle Ages, then look 
at our own bitter inequities, our desperate struggle for 
domination, our own history in the last 25 years for 
bloodshed, we still fail absymally to get along with 
each other. We cannot say that it is due to ignorance, 
because when has there ever been so much discussion 
and so much study of nature, of human nature. We 
have carried the old command, “Know Thyself,” about 
as far as it will go. . 

Indeed, our self-examination grows more desperate, 
I would even say more passionate with every advance 

(Turn to Page 26) 
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President Irene Hoyt, wearing lei of orchids sent from Hawaii by 
former Janesville teachers, and brother, Lawrence, Wausau vocational 


director. 


NEA President-elect Clarice Kline addresses the NEA St. Louis con- 
vention following the announcement of her election to the presi- 
dency on July 3. 


WEA past presidents welcome President Hoyt and Executive Secretary 
Weinlick to their annual luncheon and ‘“‘brainstorming’’ session in 
Milwaukee. 


NEA directors and WEA committee chairmen form line in preparation 
for march onto the platform to face 15,000 WEA members at 
morning session. 


Earl Henry, Milwaukee principal, Roy K, Wilson, NEA PR and Press direct 
Henry Rowe, NEA director, Ivan Booker, NEA Membership director, at © 


vention booth. 
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““Ade”’ Winther explains offerings of Wisconsin State College 
Whitewater to a group of teachers visiting the College booth 


the convention, 
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Jack Mercier, PR chairman who serves as Milwaukee guide for speak- 
ers, and Ex-Congressman Hays listen to Exec. Sec. Weinlick explain 
something. 
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The Wisconsin Conservation Department always has an attractive 
and interesting display demonstrating the many services of the 
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Clarice Kline gets gift from Pres. Rapkin of a 


Mayfair, Inc.; R. G. Hein and Edith Luedke 


observe event. Thousands of Wisconsin educators spend many hours viewing exhibits, purchasing materials 


sold directly, and ordering supplies for future delivery from exhibitors. 














REFLECTIONS ON A CHANGING WORLD 
(Continued from Page 23) 


we make in the outside world, We seem to be possessed 
with the idea that because we have succeeded in 
transcending the sound barrier in space, we will auto- 
matically transcend it in the soul. Despite this pain- 
staking and I think somewhat painful inquiry, the 
nature of human nature is not changed. 

Among all the peoples least likely to be preserved 
in this literature for which by and large we have so 
little respect, because they have no literature of their 
own, are the bush men of the Kalahari of Southwest 
Africa. A book, recently written which no one who 
reads is likely to forget, is called “The Harmless 
People,” written by a young women, Elizabeth Mar- 
shall Thomas. All told, she spent two years with the 
bush men, who neither read nor write, neither buy nor 
sell, nor have any literature, whose only weapon is an 
arrow, whose only clothing is the skin of animals, 
whose only shelter is the long, tall desert grass. 


* ¢ @ 


Of course, the bush men are not threatened from 
the outside; no one would attempt to live on their 
parched lands and from within, among themselves, they 
do not quarrel. They are just busy trying to survive. 
But the life that Mrs. Thomas describes, the life of a 
harmless people, composed of cold, wind-swept nights 
and blazing, shadeless, merciless heat of the days, the 
desperate search for game, the dangerous kill, the pain- 
staking and meticulous apportioning of stinking and 
bloody part and entrail, every bit of which must be 
consumed for survival, the flight from grass fires across 
the desert like lightning, and eternal vigilance against 
puff adder and bird and beast of prey, is not exactly 
a delicate life and yet no more delicate, no more tender 
book have I ever seen written about an alien people. 

This is the most primordial society still in existence 
today and yet in it Mrs, Thomas finds in no way less 
developed than in our complex societies the same 
courage, humor, self-mastery, pride, and humility, help 
for the helpless and wonder, which are after all, the 
components for every changeless, unchanging, and un- 
changeable of the civilized heart. 

Mrs. Thomas is not an “ologist” of any kind. She is 
only a writer, she makes no pretense of being a student 
of society and yet she has managed to join hands with 
a people whose manner of life is closer to the pithe- 
canthrope’s than it is to ours. It, therefore, seems to 
me that to use the harmless people in this book as a 
measuring rod it might be illuminating to hold it up 
against the work of another writer not much older, 
who does pretend to be a student of society, who has 
written a book about Americans, in which the Amer- 
ican image is to my mind, anyway, so twisted and 
emasculated that were it not that we seem to be com- 
pletely engulfed today in an absolute wave of self- 
abasement and self-criticism in which we wallow, we 
would have laughed this book off the shelves. 

However, as it turns out, it is at the top of the non- 
fiction best seller list, “Status Seekers,” by Vance Pack- 
ard, in my opinion an authentic phoney, a Coney Island 
sociology, 

I think there is something false anyway about the 
many attacks we are suffering upon conformity, I think 
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that dead horse may well have been beaten by now 
just about long enough. If it is conformity to go out 
and buy the best house you can for the money, to go 
and seek sun and light and privacy in the suburbs, to 
choose from among the mass-produced clothing and 
furniture and cars and gadgets which are all one has 
to choose from what best conforms to your pocketbook 
and taste, to pursue the same entertainment, the same 
education and same God as your neighbors; if it is con- 
formity to try to distinguish the better from the good 
and go after it; if it is conformity to get on with your 
neighbors rather than flying in their faces and to ac- 
cept even the unacceptable rather than rebel merely 
for rebellion’s sake, then I would like to say let those 
who wish to conform, conform in peace! . . . 

I am not trying to say I have not great respect for 
the non-conformist whose nature does not allow him 
to conform and who is obviously destined to make his 
own way in the wilderness, but for those who conform 
to non-conformity, just for non-conformity’s sake, I 
have the deepest suspicion that all they are doing is 
trying to draw attention to themselves. It seems to me 
we have a lot of these profiteers in non-conformity 
around us today in America and that we would better 
watch out not to let them bully us into throwing out 
of our picture windows for which for some reason 
they have such peculiar antipathy, the baby of our 
happiness along with the bath of our discontent. 

Altho in the sight of God the unequal, as we all 
know, are as equal as the equal, or at least we all 
hope, in the sight of man this is not so. Everyone in 
every time has been some kind of a status seeker, altho 
I suppose very few of us have ever gone as far as the 
man Mr. Packard writes about in his book, who dis- 
interred his parents’ bones in order to bury them in a 
better class cemetery, but if Mr. Packard knew more 
about history he would know how much absurd status 
seeking has been in other societies and in other times. 

Men and women have always been ready, I am 
afraid, to vie with each other for possessions and posi- 
tion and if we mistake the shadow for the substance, 
it is not strange, for the shadow is very often like the 
substance, just as in art. Real art is not easy to come by. 

What Mr. Packard seems to forget in his “Status 
Seekers,” is that even tho some of us tend to waste 
hours in trivialities, more of us are more busy simply 
trying to be equal to life itself. I suggested that the 
American mind is torn between change and changeless- 
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ness. I think perhaps in no fields is it any more con- 
spicuous except in the political field than in the field 
of sex . 

You don’t have to look very far for the proof when 
you see six New York publishers making a public spec- 
tacle of themselves quarrelling like jackals over the 
privilege to reprint that notorious D. H. Lawrence's 
“Lady Chatterley’s Lover.” It is no secret they were 
not quarrelling for the privilege of distinguishing 
themselves by publishing a classic, but for a chance 
to get their hands on—as they knew perfectly well and 
have since been perfectly right in knowing—what was 
to be a pot of gold... 


Philosophers and poets and preachers and prophets 
have taught us up to now that we have to find some- 
thing or someone outside ourselves to love. It remained 
for today’s prophets, the psychoanalysts, to tell us that 
to love at all we must first love ourselves. Only if the 
little child lingers long enough on poor mother’s breast, 
only if the insatiable ego is finally satiated with love, 
only then is there a chance to do by other egos as its 
own ego has been done by, only then might it grow 
up to be kind and good... 


If one word were to be picked out of all the mil- 
lions of words used by people to describe this strange 
period of history in which we live, that one word be- 
cause of the frequency with which it occurs, would I 
think have to be change . . . 

If it is a cliche, I still think it needs saying that 
change is not necessarily for the better or the good. 
We have to keep remembering that the quality of 
change is very largely dependent on how that change 
is brought about. . . 

Just like Peter the First, Peter the Great, so Lenin, 
Stalin and Khrushchev operate on the basis, the end 
justifies the means. Nothing has changed with regard 
to this fountainhead of their outlook. It does not hap- 
pen to be even when we use it, a fountainhead of ours 
and I fail to see how people of such fundamental cross 
purposes as we and they can lie down together and 
cheerfully and happily co-exist, but it is true that no 
government apparently and not even excepting our 
own government, can handle its public affairs without 
ever any recourse whatever to exepediency, without 
ever the compromise of a single principle. 

You would have to go back to the bushman of the 
Kalahari Desert for that total harmlessness which is 
apparently forever lost to civilized man. If we Ameri- 
cans think of ourselves as a harmless people and why 
should we not, by comparison of many others we have 
seen, by comparison with those who destroy life as 
unhesitatingly as we go out and rake up and burn the 
autumn leaves, ours is still only a relative harmless- 
ness. We do not deprive our citizens of their lives, but 
we deprive them of the rights without which those 
lives are crippled. 

It was we, the harmless Americans, who dropped 


that first atom bomb, who have had to justify it ever . 


since on the same grounds that every despot uses, that 
the end justifies the means. 

Anyone who has lived under what I must call the 
four terrible years of Senator McCarthy’s ascendancy, 
will not easily forget how quickly the principles upon 
which this nation was founded were swept under the 
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rug of expediency and anyone who follows the news- 
papers cannot avoid seeing how much manipulation 
goes into governmental processes even here. There- 
fore I am not sorry to see that the nation at this mo- 
ment is devoting a great deal of its attention, as much 
as it ever devotes to a book, to a piece of work which 
could not by the wildest stretch of imagination be 
called a piece of literature, and which is in a bitter 
sort of way, illuminating, like the work of a good cari- 
caturist, like the best caricaturist cartoons, carries and 
contains a moral sting of truth, a book about the United 
States Senate, called “Advise and Consent,” by the 
Washington correspondent, Allen Drury. It is appar- 
ently sweeping the country. 

Of course, by now one conjures the word senator to 
mean a sort of beardless Galahad backslapping among 
his constituents rather than log-rolling on Capitol Hill, 
but I doubt if any of us, unless we have made a spe- 
cial study of it, can imagine the potential rurthless- 
ness which Allen Drury attributes to the Senators . . . 

I come at the last to two books of the United States 
written by Frenchmen. One calls for drastic change 
in your very field, the field of teaching. The other one, 
I think equally rightly begs us to keep what is essen- 
tially ours, unchanging. 

The first, “House of Intellect,” by Professor Jacques 
Barzun, Columbia University, who altho a longtime 
American citizen, was born and schooled and intel- 
lectually and spiritually shaped in France; the other 
book, called “Image of America,” by the Dominican 
priest, Father Raymond Leopold Bruckberger, who 
spent eight years in this country. 


One, by Professor Barzun, is attacking what he calls 
the decline of the American mind. He is talking about 
the trained tool of the intellect, about your job, and for 
you especially who must believe as he does that man’s 
history rests upon his intellectual capacity, his capacity 
to judge, correlate and evaluate, and to express those 
judgments, correlations, and evaluations . . 

He makes some unusual and brilliant points, In the 
first place, he attacks and blames for the anti-intellec- 
tualism not the usual scapegoat, not the moguls of the 
communications industry who by the way have their 
faces well covered up today, not the advertising world, 
not the business men, not the bureaucrats, not the 
housewives. No, he places the blame for anti-intellec- 
tualism upon the anti-intellectualism of the intellectuals 
themselves. 


Something, he says, has gone out of the word educa- 
tion in our time, or is slipping out; it is losing status. 
I would say it was well on its way to losing its 
virtue . . . Education for the pursuit of happiness, for 
everything except books and language itself, Professor 
Barzun says, is the only means for formulating and 
expressing ideas . 

As he says, the common man now has a vocabulary 
so in excess for his needs that he is never at a loss for 
the wrong word... 

All you have to do is keep your ears open and hear 
the pseudo jargons of our special vocabularies of gov- 

(Turn to Page 43) 
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Presidents of Local Associations 


ISTED on these pages are the 
chosen leaders of local educa- 
tional associations. The roster is 
based on the latest information 
available in the WEA office. If there 
are any errors in the names or ad- 
dresses, you are urged to notify the 
WEA. office immediately. Unfor- 
tunately local officers fail at times 
to receive notice of important meet- 
ings to be held because the invita- 
tion was sent to the wrong person. 
As this Journal goes to press there 
are 283 local associations affiliated 
with the WEA. In some areas be- 
cause of school reorganization, 
teachers are forming new local asso- 
ciations and are affiliating with the 
WEA. It is thru local groups that 
teachers have the most effective 
voice in determining educational 
policy on local, state, and national 
levels. It is the local association 
which has representation in the 
WEA Representative Assembly. 


CITIES 


Algoma—Elizabeth A. Krebs, H.S. 

Antigo—John Guensburg, 1039—4th Ave. 

Appleton—Frank P. Comella, 2206 S. 
Gladys 

Arcadia—M. M. Pavlicin, H.S. 

Arrowhead—See Hartland 

Ashland—Mrs. Bertha Dunn, 822 Ellis 


Ave. 


Badger—See Lake Geneva 

Baraboo—Vera L. Erdmann, 332—4th Ave. 

Barron—Mrs. Dorothy Larson, 170 S. 8th 
St. 

Beaver Dam—Fred Meinke, 216 DeClark 
St. 

Beloit—Rolla Shufelt, 860 Elm St. 

Berlin—John Wahlers, 430 Broadway 

Black River Falls—Ivan Silbaugh, H.S. 

Bloomer—David Kitch, 715—14th Ave. 

Boscobel—Ben W. Gardner, 202 E. Bluff 
St. 

Brodhead—Warren Uphoff, H.S. 

Brookfield Consol.—Landis Knutson, % Lin- 
field Sch., 1305 S. Elm Grove Rd. 

Brown Deer—Vern Pinkowski, 2441 Man- 
gold Ave., Milwaukee 15 

Bruce—David Falch 

Burlington—Lloyd Geiken, R #5, Box 526 


Cadott—W. E. Engebretson, Pub. Sch. 

Casco—Luxemburg—J. H. Sheffy, Pub. Sch. 

Cedarburg—John P. Steinbach, H.S. 

Chetek—James H. Price, Sand Creek 

Chilton—John Augsburger, H.S. 

Chippewa Falls—Duane L. Molner, Sr. 
H.S. 

Clinton—Eugene H. Harsevoort, Jr.H.S. 

Clintonville—Mrs. Sophia Johnson, 51 
Brent St. 

Cochrane—Fountain City—Given W. Klein, 
Fountain City 

Coleman—John Slaney, Pub. Sch. 
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Columbus—Ralph Christensen, 637 S. 
Birdsey St. 

Cornell—Bernard H. Bennett, 613 Main 
St. 

Crandon—Albert Pesco, H.S. 

Cudahy—James Highland, 7705 W. Whit- 
aker Ave., West Allis 19 

Cumberland—Mrs. Margaret Wetzel, 2 
Hatten Ave., Rice Lake 


Delavan—Richard Koch, 21614—4th St. 

DePere—Eugene Platten, H.S. 

East Troy—Robert R. Welch, Troy Center 

Eau Claire—Joseph G..Perelli, 2017 Pied- 
mont Rd. 

Edgerton—James G, Walsh, H.S. 

Elcho—Kenneth Veselak, Jt.Sch.Dist.1 

Elkhorn—Ralph E. Hughes, H.S. 

Elmwood—Richard Genck, Area Sch. 

Evansville—Glenn R. Lepley, S. First St. 


Fennimore—Donald Jacobson, Grade Sch. 

Fond du Lac—Robert Anderson, 107—14th 
St. 

Fort Atkinson—William G. Kohls, 412 W. 
Cramer St. 

Fox Point-Bayside—Dan A. Brinkman, 
5570 N. 5th St., Milwaukee 17 

Fox River Valley Council—Charles Buck, 
Neenah, H.S., Neenah 


Gale—Ettrick—Marvin Baures, Galesville 

Glendale—Robert L. Hanna, 4795 N. Idle- 
wild Ave., Milwaukee 1 

Glenwood City—Kenneth Schneider, Box 
64 

Granville—Patrick L. Baudhuin, 8060 N. 
60th St., Milwaukee 23 

Green Bay—John Biolo, % West High, 966 
Shawano Ave. 

Green Bay Vocational—Al Matuszak, 200 
S. Broadway 

Greendale—Glenn K, Detro, 6801 South- 
way 

Greenfield—Hoyt W. Johnson, %@ H.S., 4800 
S. 60th St., Milwaukee 20 

Greenwood—Leneil Meyers 


yy 
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Hartford—John Underwood, Union H.S. 

Hartland—(Arrowhead) Wm. E. Johnson, 
tS; 

Hickory—Orchard—Howard Mackin, 2600 
S. Sunny Slope Rd., New Berlin 

Holmen—Robert R. Hoffman 

Horicon—Lucille Dietrick, Pub. Sch. 

Hortonville—Paul Kreul, Pub. Sch. 

Hudson—Mrs, Phyllis Zamjahn, 1119—4th 
St. 

Hurley—Marial Bino, 22114 Silver St. 


Ilowa—Grant—Cleo Haugh, Elem.Sch., Liv- 
ingston 

Janesville—Pat Dawson, 425 Grove St. 

Jefferson—Gerald Jeffery, 553 E. Reinel St. 


Kaukauna—Clarence Baumgartner, 423 
Park St. 

Kenosha—Ed Kriz, 7815—40th Ave. 

Kewaskum—Ernest Mitchell, Comm.H.S. 

Kewaunee—Leonard Swift 

Kiel—John F. Weiler, 922—4th St. 

La Crosse—Kenneth Storandt, Emerson 
Sch. 

Ladysmith—Allan J. Wiles, 217 W. Peder- 
son Ave. 

Lake Geneva (Badger)—Walter J. Jonas, 
HS. 


Lake Geneva—Charles Beetow, Jr.H.S. 

Lakeland—Harold Titus, Pub.Sch., Minoc- 
qua 

Lake Mills—Arthur Mayo, 303 S. Main St. 

Lancaster—Duane F. Wilcox, H.S. 

Laona—Sherley Donald Eisch 

Lodi—Herman McNamer, Jr.H.S. 


Madison—Mrs. Louise Schadauer, 124 
Breese Terrace, Madison 5 

Manitowoc—Gerhardt Axmann, 827 N. 9th 
St: 

Maple Dale—Thomas Kircher, 335 W. 
Nicolet Ct., Milwaukee 

Marinette—Mary Agnes Anderson, 481 W. 
Front St., Peshtigo 

Marion—John Pieper, H.S. 

Marshfield—Leo Bronkalla, Sr.H.S. 

Mauston—Mrs. Edna Lewis, 702 Grove St. 

Mayville—Chester A. Pingry, 569 N. Ger- 
man St. 

Medford—Robert Schultz, H.S. 

Menasha—Vivian Afdahl, 316 Oak St. 

Menomonee Falls—Kathryn J. Goecker- 
mann, 16100 W. Woodview Dr., Brook- 
field 

Menomonie—Donald Cooper, 815—11th St. 

Merrill—Wayne Krueger, Pub. Sch. 

Middleton—William M. Parkinson, H.S. 

Milton Union—Martin French, H.S., Mil- 
ton 

Milwaukee Elem. Prins.—Esther Czer- 
wonky, 2765 S. 55th St., Milwaukee 15 

Milw. Pub. Sch. Adm. Assn.—Duane Win- 
dau, 1016 W. Oklahoma Ave., Milwau- 
kee 15 

Milw. Secondary—Edmund Olszyk, 3031 
S. 41st St., Milwaukee 15 

Milw. Teachers Assn.—Marcella Schneider, 
326 Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee 3 

Milw. Vocational—Frederick Mulcahy, 3314 
N. 82nd St., Milwaukee 16 

Mineral Point—Mrs. Iva Bushnell, Grade 
Sch. 

Monona Grove—Catherine Zwiebel, 4400 
Monona Grove Dr., Madison 4 

Monroe—Mrs. Coyla K. Cox, 2423—10th 
St. 

Mosinee—Robert Feit, 501 3rd St. 

Mt. Horeb—James Zeasman, H.S. 

Muskego—Gerald Liepert, H.S. 


Neenah—Eudora -Leverance, 734 Cleve- 
land St. 

Nekoosa—Theodore Schadeberg, 268 Wood 
Ave. 

New Holstein—Mary Loehnertz, 2226 Park 
Ave. 

New London—Charles R. Patchen, 415 W. 
Beacon Ave. 

New Richmond—Ed Ebert, 743 E. 4th St. 

Niagara—Mrs. Gertrude L, Wilson, Pem- 
bine 

Nichols—R. W. Blackmore, 5301 Monona 
Dr., Madison 4 

Nicolet—Marilyn Radke, H.S., 6701 N. Pt. 
Washington Rd., Milwaukee 17 

N. Fond du Lac—Hilda C. Spillman, 937 
Michigan Ave. 


Oak Creek and Franklin—Robert M. Sar- 
binowski, 9330 S. Shepard Ave., So. 
Milwaukee 

Oconomowoc—Charles Hocking, 832 Mary- 
mere Dr. 

Oconto—Donald Herrmann, H.S. 
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Oconto Falls—Lester E. Korbel, 224 N. 
Main St. 

Omro—Gerald Meuli, H.S. 

Onalaska—Lester L. Larsen, 308 S. 4th 


Ave. » 
Oregon—Mrs. Arlene Bickley, R #3, 
Stoughton 


Orfordville—Robert McCartney, Comm. 
Sch. 

Oshkosh—John F. Meggers, 1813 Mt. Ver- 
non St. 

Owen-Withee—George Pauly, Sr. High, 
Owen 


Park Falls—Jerald Schoenike, % Lincoln 
High 

Peshtigo—Mabel Ammerman, H.S. 

Pewaukee—Lloyd Egre, Box 143 

Phillips—Weir McQuoid, H.S. 

Platteville—Merlyn Gray, 208 S. Hickory 
St. 

Plymouth—Allen Linster, Pub. Sch. 

Portage—Mrs. Clara Barnard, 220 W. 
Howard St. 

Pt. Washington—Burleigh D. Riggle, % 
Jackson Sch. 

Prairie du Chien—Mrs. Eunice Keehner, 
400 S. Minnesota St. 

Prairie du Sac—Mrs. Hazel Fenster, 526— 
7th Ave., Baraboo 

Prairie Farm-Turtle Lake—James Jacob- 
son, Turtle Lake 

Preble-Humboldt—Robert Warpinski, 241 
Danz Ave., Green Bay 

Pulaski—John Sheehy, H.S. 


Racine—Clement J. Crowley, 1116 Melvin 
Ave. 

Reedsburg—Donald Johannes, Webb H.S. 

Rhinelander—Gene E. Paulson, Jr.H.S. 

Rice Lake—Theis, 15 W. John St. 

Richland Center—Harold Dyer, 654 N. 
Park 

Ripon—Annabelle Dorsch, Sr.H.S. 

River Falls—Mrs. Francis Williams, H.S. 

Rothschild—Schofield—Harold Bulmer, % 
D. C. Everest H.S., Schofield 


St. Francis—Elaine D. Leland, 438 E. 
Warnimont, Milwaukee 7 

Seymour—Harold Tech., 1005 S. Main St. 

Shawano—Charlotte Buckbee, R #3 

Sheboygan—Wilfred Gesch, Box 163, 
Cedar Grove 

Sheboygan Falls—Wayne Havey, Pub. Sch. 

Shorewood—Esther Blom, 2121 E. Capitol 
Dr., Milwaukee 11 

So. Milwaukee—Howard DeMaster, H.S. 

So. Shore—Ervin Ross, Pub.Sch., Port Wing 

Sparta—Dale F. Davis, 201 E. Franklin St. 

Spooner—Donald Minore, Minong 

Stanley—Arthur H. Zier, Madison St. 

Stevens Point—Emmet J. Duffy, 109 N. 
Division St. 

Stoughton—Mary A. Sullivan, 200 E. 
North St. 

Sturgeon Bay—Marie Whitford, 722 
Georgia St. 

Sun Prairie—Bernard Dunn, Pub.Sch. 

Superior—Mrs. Dorcas Johnson, 305—12th 
Ave. E. 


Tomah—Hugh Guscetti, 322 E. Milwaukee 
St. 

Tomahawk—Ear] Ekhart, H.S. 

Tony—Conrath-Sheldon—Helen Sobieski, 
Pub.Sch., Tony 

Two Rivers—Fred Roemer, 2820—36th St. 


Viroqua—Roger Olson, Pub.Sch. 
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Wabeno—Harvey A. Hafeman 

Watertown—Wilbert Leys, 17 Stimpson St. 

Waukesha—Mrs. Josephine M. Czeskleba, 
420 N. Barstow 

Waupaca—Margaret Schroeder, City Sch. 

Waupun—LeRoy Kottke, 803 W. Brown 
St. 

Wausau—Marshall Taylor, 822 Winton St. 

Wauwatosa—Wesley E. Gadbaw, 2011 N. 
84th St. 

West Allis—Robert Thompto, 9415 W. Ar- 
thur Ave., West Allis 14 

West Allis Voc. & Adult—Robert Lynch, 
1216 S. 71st St., West Allis 14 

West Bend—Edward Klinger, 717 W. De- 
corah Rd. 

Westfield—Reinhard H. Latzig 

West Salem—Clinton Wruck—Pub.Sch. 

Whitefish Bay—C. Keith Smith, 1200 E. 
Fairmont Ave., Milwaukee 17 

Whitewater—Philip G. Nelson, H.S. 

Whitnall—John E, O’Connell, Box 133, Big 
Bend 

Winneconne—Robert Reed 

Wisconsin Dells—Elsie Reynolds, 400 
Washington Ave. 

Wisconsin Rapids—William L. Miller, Pub. 
Sch. 

Wis. School for Deaf—Herbert Larson, 
Delavan 

Wittenberg—T. O. Jackson, Pub.Sch., R. 
#2 


COUNTIES 


Adams—Otto E. Prazma, Adams 
Ashland—Leonard Hebert, Glidden 


Barron—Mrs. Matha Hubin, R #1, Barron 

Bayfield—Ted Thomas, Washburn 

Brown—Syble Peerenboom, Park View 
Sch., R. # 7, Green Bay 

Buffalo—Pepin—Wm. Hehli, 234 N. State 
St., Mondovi 

Burnett—Robert Olson, Grantsburg 


Calumet—F. J. Flanagan, Chilton 

Chippewa—Vera Diamond, Holcombe 

Clark—Myron Fritsch, Withee 

Columbia—William Knickerbocker, Arling- 
ton 

Crawford—John McCoy, Wauzeka 

East Dane—A. G. Witalison, Gr. Sch., De 
Forest 

West Dane—George Johnson, 20014 S. Ist 
St., Mt. Horeb 

Dodge—LaVerne Buhr, 109 N. Depot St., 
Juneau 

Door—Carl Scholz, R. #1, Sturgeon Bay 

Douglas—Mrs. Helen Eves, So. Range 

Dunn—Mrs. Joan Branch, R. #4, Menom- 
onie 

Eau Claire—Mrs. Floris Hays, 3004 River- 
view Dr., Eau Claire 

Florence—Lee Meyers, E.H.S., Florence 

Fond du Lac—Mrs. Viola Giebel, 829 
Bechaud Ave., N. Fond du Lac 

Grant—Eugene V. Downer, Cassville 

Green—Mrs. Clareda Neuenschwander, 
1514—16th St., Monroe 

Green Lake—Arthur Zierzow, Green Lake 

Iowa—Wayne Hinkel, Hollandale 

Iron—Mrs. Mary Foote, Box 273, Mercer 

Jackson—Clarence A. Mundt, Taylor 

Jefferson—Mrs. Ruth Duesterhoeft, Box 83, 
Helenville 


Juneau—S. D. Macomber, Pub.Sch., Maus- 
ton 


Kenosha—Wayne Joubert, Woodworth 
Sch., Bristol 

Kewaunee—Merton A. Mueller, R. #1, % 
Bolt Sch., Denmark 


La Crosse—Mrs. Marjorie Schaller, Bangor 

Lafayette—Mrs. Adeline Thompson, Os- 
wego Rur.Sch., Argyle 

Langlade—Nancy Kretz, R. #2, Rosedale 
Sch., Antigo 

Lincoln—Mrs. Lorraine Muschinski, R.#2, 
Merrill 


Manitowoc Rural—Mrs. Mary S. Green, 
Menasha Ave., Manitowoc 

Marathon—Verna F. Kudla, R. #2, Box 
261, Mosinee 

Marinette—James R. Douglas, H.S., Cole- 
man 

Marquette—Bruno Pawlowicz, Oxford 

Milwaukee—Norma Phillip, 9508 W. Chest- 
nut St., Wauwatosa 13 

Milwaukee Suburban—Mrs. Wm. R. Mo- 
ser, 2904 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwau- 
kee 8 

Monroe—Mrs. Jeanette Gilbeck, Box 183, 
Cashton 


Oconto—Ralph Burbey, Mountain 

Oneida—Don Batchelder, % Crescent Sch., 
Rhinelander 

Outagamie—Mrs. Rosemary Derricks, 137 
Grant St., Kaukauna 

Ozaukee—Dennis Schrank, 322 N. 3rd St., 
Cedarburg 


Pierce—Darwin Fogerty, Roberts 

Polk—Fred Ubbelohde, Milltown 

Portage—LeRoy Heiser, R. #1, Stevens 
Point 

Price—% Supt’s Office, Phillips 


Racine—Gerald D. McDermot, 2315 Floyd 
Dr., Racine 

Richland—Mrs. Lucille Sanner, West Lima 

Rock—Vera Maxfield, 1403 Josephine, 
Janesville 


St. Croix—Arnold Feiler, Hammond 

Sauk—Percy Seamans, R. #1, Webster Pr. 
Sch., Baraboo 

Sawyer—Mrs. Kathryn Wachendorfer, R. 
#2, Stone Lake 

Shawano—Donald Aderhold, Bonduel 

Sheboygan—June Platz, R. #1, Sheboygan 

So. Price Co.—Lawrence Nelson, % Elem. 
Sch., Ogema 


Taylor—Keith Zintz, Rib Lake Sch., Rib 
Lake 

Trempealeau—Jack Magnuson, Box 247, 
Strum 

Vernon—Mrs. Beatrice Small, Westby 

Vilas—Verna Stenback, Deerskin Rd., 
Phelps 

Walworth—Charles Peterson, Pub.Sch., 
Elkhorn 

Washburn—Jerome Erickson, Shell Lake 

Washington—Melvin Riley, Barton 

Waukesha—Norman Grand, R. #3, Lake- 
side Sch., Pewaukee 

Waupaca—Mrs. Leona Hall, 611 Buck St., 
New London 

Waushara—Robert J. Gilbert, Box 293, 
Wild Rose 

Winnebago—Mrs. Ethel Hemp, Waukau 

Wood—Mrs. Georgia Gies, Pittsville 

(Turn to Page 43) 
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Monroe- Seneca 
W e Salute Our WE A Montello Sevastopol 
Montfort Seymour 
ll S h ] Mosinee Shawano 
Honor Roll Schools “9 
Mt. Horeb Sheboygan Falls 
Mukwonago eae ee 
E ARE pleased to announce the school systems of Wisconsin which Muscoda cies 
attained 100% membership in the Wisconsin Education Association Muskego a 
by January 1, 1960. It is evidence of the professional spirit of the teachers Necedah Shullsburg 
and the professional leadership in the communities. Neenah Siren 
To enroll all teachers in the professional organizations is an annual a Slinger 


Soldiers Grove 
South Milwaukee 
South Wayne 
Sparta 

Spooner 

Spring Green 
Spring Valley 
Nicolet Stevens Point 
Norris Foundation Stockbridge 
North Fond du Lac — Stoughton 


New Auburn 
New Glarus 
New Holstein 
New Lisbon 
New London 
New Richmond 
Niagara 


task accepted and faithfully performed by hundreds of enrolling officers 
to whom we say “Thanks.” Without the volunteer services of local leaders, 
the WEA would not have grown in numbers and prestige as it has tor 
over a century. 

Perhaps some school systems having 100 WEA membership are not 
included in this list. Our only means of compiling this honor roll is from 
the reports sent to the WEA headquarters. If you should be listed and are 
not, please notify the WEA office in Madison, and we shall give you due 
credit in a future issue of the Journal of Education. 








: : Norwalk 
Thanks to everyone who has had a part in the annual membership — — ‘ 
drive which enrolled 29,677 regular members, 1,966 student members, and a ong “ad 
961 retired teachers by January 1, and congratulations to all members for ae Suring 
their professionalism. The combined and cooperative efforts of all teachers Oconto Tal 
in the WEA have made their organization the voice of education in Oconto Falls Thieneville 
Wisconsin. Ondossagon Thorp 
Omro Tomah 
CITIES Fort Atkinson Juneau Onalaska ene ee 
Abbotsford Chetek oe — Kaukauna si Tony 
Algoma Chilton se a8 Kendall eae Il Trempealeau 
Alma Chippewa Falls — Kewaskum pi a Tripoli 
Almond Clear Lake Gale-Ettrick Kewaunee Petit oe 
Amberg Clinton Gays Mills Kiel ford Unit 
Amery Clintonville Germantown Kimberl Oxtor y 
Antigo Cobb Gillett 3 Palmyra Valders 
Arbor-Vitae Cochrane—Fountain Gilmanton Lac du Flambeau Pardeeville Verona 
Arena City Glendale Ladysmith Park Falls Viola 
Argyle Colby Glenwood City La Farge Patch Grove Viroqua 
Arkansaw H.S. Coleman Glidden Lake Geneva Pembine Wabeno 
Athens Colfax Goodman Lake Geneva Peshtigo Walworth-Sharon 
Auburndale Columbus Grafton (Badger H.S. ) Pewaukee Washburn 
Augusta Conrath Grantsburg Lakeland Phelps Waterford 
Avoca Cornell Granville Lake Mills Phillips Waterloo 
Bagley Crandon Greendale Lancaster Platteville Watertown 
Baraboo Cudahy Greenfield Lena Plymouth Waunakee 
Barneveld C umberland Greenwood Livingston Portage Waupaca 
Barron aes Hancock Gr. School Lodi Port Washington Waupun 
Beaver Dam Darlington Hartford , Lomira Port Wing Wausau 
Belmont Deerfield Hartland (Arrow- Lone Rock Potosi Wautoma 
Berlin DeForest head HLS.) Loyal Poynette Wauwatosa 
Black River Falls Delavan—Darien Hawkins _ Luck Prairie du Chien, Wauzeka 
Blanchardville Denmark Hazel Green Luxemburg Prairie du Sac Webster 
Bloomer De Pere Hickory—Orchard Manawa Prentice Westby 
Bloomington Dodgeville Highland Siadlinieer Prescott West De Pere 
Blue River Dorchester Hilbert Maple Dale Pulaski Westfield 
Boscobel Durand Hillsboro Markesan Randolph West Lima 
Boulder Junction sacle Ri Holcombe Marathon Reedsburg West Salem 
Boyceville a Hollandale Marinette Reeseville Weyauwega 
Brandon yeaa Holmen Marion Rhinelander Weyerhauser 
rillion wagar Si ay : itensh Ba 
Brill Ed Horicon Marshall Rice Lake Whitefish Bay 
Brodhead Edgerton Hortonville Marshfield Ridgeway Whitehall 
Bruce Elcho Hudson Mauston Rio Whitewater 
Burlington Elkhorn Hustisford Mayville Ripon Williams Bay 
Butternut Elk Mound ies Medford rad r F: Ils Wilmot 
. Elmwood Independence : ae Wilton 
Cadott Eloy ‘ceased: Aine Menomonee Falls Rosendale Winchest 
Cambria ade ey @ Middleton Rosholt ester 
Cambridge anaes ie Milton-Union Rothschild-Schofield {YNneconne 
noida s are Iowa—Grant ; ¥ Winter 
Cameron Fairchild ie Milwaukee—Pub. St. Croix Fall Wisconsin Dells 
Campbellsport Fennimore eo Sch. Adm. 4 a _——— eeaiadien _— 
Casco Fifield Janesville Mineral Point aH — scat ite 
Cashton Fish Creek Jefferson Minocqua at hecho eo 
Cazenovia (Gibralter H.S.) Johnson Creek Mondovi _ ity rightstown 
Cedarburg Fond du Lac Juda Monona Grove (Turn to Page 35) 
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Activity, Ideas — A President’s Year 


“My year has been full of experiences which 
has confirmed my admiration for people— 
especially for educators,” comments Miss Hoyt 
after a year as representative, delegate, 
participant, and observer. 


T IS now my duty and my pleasure to make a report 

to you of the activities and the ideas which have 
developed since December 1958, the date on which the 
newly elected WEA officers accepted their duties and 
responsibilities according to the constitutional change 
which became effective at the 1958 Representative 
Assembly. 

My first assignment was to select and appoint the 
10 WEA committees: the seven standing committees; 
Constitution, Council on Education, International Rela- 
tions, Locals, Public Relations, Retirement, and Wel- 
fare; and the three convention committees; Credentials, 
Necrology, and Resolutions. This responsibility in- 
volved much forethought and planning since I aimed to 
have equal representation from the various parts of the 
state, equal representation from the various fields and 
departments of education, and equal representation of 
the executive committee on each committee. Letters 
were sent to each local asking for suggestions of inter- 
ested, professional people for these various committees. 
The replies with special interest comments were most 
helpful. Thruout the year, I have attended as many of 
these committee meetings as possible—evenings, week- 
ends, and during the summer. The enthusiastic, co- 
operative spirit of the committee members in these 
various fields of endeavor is a real source of inspiration. 
Not until one has participated in the work and activi- 
ties of one of these committees, does one gain the real 
significance of continuous work of each and every com- 
mittee. Thanks to all committee chairmen and commit- 
tee members who spent many hours of time and pro- 
fessional energy for the good of all of us. 


Committee Functions Outlined 


The Executive Committee of the WEA has met 
regularly to formulate plans, policies, and procedures 
in executing the business of our association, The Coun- 
cil on Education of the WEA had many sub-committees 
which have spent many extra hours on study, research, 
and projects which will be contained in the com- 
mittee’s report. The previously mentioned committee, 
as well as the Retirement Committee and the Welfare 
Committee, spent much time discussing and working 
for pending legislation in the present legislative year. 
We feel that education has achieved some very fine 
educational successes during the first session of the 
1959 Legislature. Special thanks, we owe to our execu- 
tive secretary, Mr. Weinlick, who worked so conscien- 
tiously and effectively for the improvement of edu- 
cation. 
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President Irene Hoyt leaves Representative Assembly with H. C. Wein- 
lick and recorder Florence Marquardt. Reporter Sam Reynolds checks 
notes before filing convention story. 


Thanks to a fine WEA staff for their individual work, 
projects, plans, and contributions in the WEA activi- 
ties thruout the year: the spring locals meetings, pub- 
lic relations drive-ins, helps to local associations, and 
committees, and the three-day Workshop in Stevens 
Point in August. About 250 representatives of locals 
attended the workshop most continuously and enthu- 
siastically and received helps in “Steering Toward 
Success” for their associations. 


NEA Piays International Role 

Most interesting and worthwhile has been every 
activity in which I represented you and WEA as a 
representative, delegate, participant, or observer. My 
year has been full of experiences which has confirmed 
my admiration for people—éspecially for educators. At 
the Citizenship Conference last fall, I was a participant 
with representatives from many different professions; 
and I felt it most significant that our teachers be repre- 
sented in the planning for the education of the citizens 
of today and tomorrow. At the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession session in 
Washington, D.C. when 700 delegates from 28 differ- 
ent countries met, the value of personal knowing and 
conferring together as one group of educators was 
highly significant. The importance of the NEA, the 
host to this world conference, was clearly pointed out 
by the delegate from Denmark when she said, “I know 


~ that the NEA is behind me every step of the way, both 


here and at home.” Two other important conferences 
of different composure and programs were the AASA 
conference in Atlantic City, and the PTA Golden Jubi- 
lee Conference in Eau Claire. 

I have represented you on state committees: advi- 
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sory committee to the school of education, Brotherhood 
Week Committee, the State Library Committee, and 
the Wisconsin Chamber of Commerce Committee for 
choosing the Teacher of the Year; state conferences: 
Conference of Higher Education, the Conference for 
Children and Youth, the NEA Regional Planning Con- 
ference, and the TEPS Conferences; and at local asso- 
ciation meetings thruout the state. My week-end 
address has changed to Madison, Milwaukee, and other 
places of educational meetings. Every meeting has 
been most educational and beneficial to me as your 
WEA president. 


Growth Occurs in Locals, Membership 

The 1959 NEA convention was a highlight for all 
Wisconsin delegates, officers, staff members, and _ all 
convention-goers, resulting in the successful slogan— 
“Kline in 59.” We did it! We were thrilled, and we are 
still rejoicing that our Wisconsin candidate came out 
on top. I personally felt indeed happy to be the WEA 
president at the time of this successful campaign for 
Clarice Kline. 


Since then my important task has been the comple- 
tion of the plans for this state convention for you WEA 
members. With the guidance and planning of Mr. 
Weinlick, the final program becomes a reality; but the 
certainty of the planned program is always a question 
until the completion of such. All the time, this thought 
prevails for the hopeful reality that some speaker may 
inspire you, some sectional group may interest you, and 
some benefit may come to you as a result of the con- 
vention program. 

Our WEA has continuously grown in membership to 
the present 29,710, grown in local associations to 
268, and has continued to grow in activities, projects, 
and benefits for all membership. 

And now, in closing, I give my sincere thanks to 
each and everyone of you: WEA Committee members, 
WEA staff and officers, delegates at the assembly, and 
the WEA members thruout the state, Thanks for 
allowing me to serve as your WEA president during 
this past year. 

IRENE Hoyt 
President, Wisconsin Education Association 





Share insurance benefits are extended 
to members thru a rapidly growing 


WEA Credit Union 


HIS has been a year of progress for the Credit 

Union. In August, 1958, total assets were $192,- 
$64.32. By August, 1959, these had grown to $236,- 
864.62. This growth is due, in part, to the adoption of 
share insurance on July 1, 1959. 

Share Insurance should be understood by all teach- 
ers as it can be of real benefit, especially to the 
younger teacher. In effect a share owner receives $5.00 
worth of life insurance for each $5.00 that he has in- 
vested in the Credit Union. At the same time his in- 
vestment is earning dividends. Since there are special 
rules pertaining to those who are 55 years of age or 
older, it is important that local WEA welfare officers 
understand the program in order to keep members in- 
formed. 

With the expansion in share accounts, the Credit 





Union has been in a position to meet the loan needs of 
Wisconsin teachers. This information should also be 
known to all WEA members. 


Credit Group Leadership Listed 
The officers who keep the Credit Union operating 
are the following: 
C, O. Evans, President, Milwaukee 
Anthony Farina, Vice President, Madison 
W. A. Wittich, Treasurer, Madison 
H. C. Weinlick, Secretary, Madison 
Mrs, Marguerite Baker, Director, Madison 
Albert Moldenhauer, Director, Stevens Point 
Derwin J, Huenink, Director, Monroe 
The members of the Credit Committee are as 
follows: 
E. J. McKean, Chairman, Tomah 
R. F. Lewis, Madison 
E. G. Wippermann, Columbus 
The office staff consists of Mildred C, Anderson, 
assistant treasurer, and Mrs, Gladys Hall, bookkeeper. 


The Examining Committee consists of: 
George Blackman, Chairman, Cottage Grove 
Albert Moldenhauer, Stevens Point 
James Green, Madison 


C. O, Evans 
President 
Members of the Board of Directors and Credit Com- 
mittee normally meet twice each year to chart 


general policies for the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union. 
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TEPS Program 


iP REVIEWING the significant achievements and 
attainments during the ninth year of service of the 
Wisconsin Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards as well as the parent organization, 
the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, in its fourteenth year of pro- 
fessional services, both dedicated to the continuous 
improvement of standards in the selection, prepara- 
tion, certification, and inservice growth of our public 
school teachers, the impact of these organizations in 
the area of teacher education becomes most impressive. 
Highlighting the year’s activities were two outstanding 
conferences: 

1. The Biennial Conference and Workshop held at 
Stevens Point in January, sponsored by the Wisconsin 
TEPS Commission. Over one-hundred leaders in edu- 
cation from all areas of the state, representing all levels 
of education, participated in the discussions. During 
the general session several prominent educators pro- 
vided a rich background of information and challeng- 
ing ideas relating to the conference theme, “The 
Education of Teachers.” These were later thoroly 
discussed, criticized, and evaluated in the group ses- 
sions. Competent recorders prepared reports of the 
findings and recommendations prepared. 

2. The Kansas Conference held in June at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. During four days of con- 
tinuous study and discussion, 1,100 educators from the 
50 states, again representing all levels of education, 
centered their attention on the conference theme, “The 
Education of Teachers—Curriculum Programs.” The 
position of leadership of the National TEPS among the 
various professional organizations in the nation is 
readily recognized by the number and prominence of 
the educational leaders who attended and contributed 
to the progress of the conference. 


Conference Findings Basis of Study 

Neither conference prepared any hard and fast con- 
clusions. The deliberation and findings of both confer- 
ences will be subjected to further extensive study and 
discussion by leaders in the field of teacher education 
with the eventual implementation of basic ideas, pro- 
posals, and recommendations into the teacher educa- 
tion curriculum of our colleges and universities. Copies 
of the speeches and reports of the recorders are avail- 


able at the WEA and NEA offices. 


The Wisconsin TEPS Commission during the past 
year continued to center its attention on the problem 
of certification requirements. Several of the commit- 
tees, which appeared before the Commission last year 
with their initial reports, reappeared again with revi- 
sions which were further reviewed and carefully 
studied. The Commission has the highest praise and 
commendation for the excellent cooperation of the 
members of the study committees. 

Several reports were considered by the Commission 
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Improvement of professional standards 
provides continuous challenges to the 
Commission. Legislation, publication, 
work with students are among goals. 


to be sufficiently complete to be submitted to the State 
Department of Public Instruction. Others will need 
further clarification and restudy. 

The initial reports of several new committees are 
scheduled for review this new year, including science, 
Latin, general education, and methods courses. 

Included among the several projects of the State 
TEPS for 1959-60 is the revision of the “Handbook for 
Wisconsin Teachers.” The Commission feels that the 
many advancements and significant changes and im- 
provements which have been attained in public educa- 





WISCONSIN COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS: R. E. Gotuam, Stevens 
Point, Chairman; H. I. Peterson, Madison, Secretary; Mars. 
Dorotuy BRANHAM, Rice Lake; N. P. Cupery, Milwaukee; 
Gien M. Eye, Madison; Etta HANAwALtT, Milwaukee; JoHN 
Howe.., Washburn; IRENE Hoyt, Janesville; CLArice KLINE, 
Waukesha; R. F. Lewis, Madison; ALMA THERESE Link, Osh- 
kosh; Mrs. JAMEs Lour, Sheboygan; Georce TipLer, Winne- 
conne; Bert P. VoceLt, Union Grove; H. C. Wernuicx, Madi- 
son; Harry Wo rrr, Janesville; A. W. ZELLMER, Madison. 





tion in Wisconsin during the past five years should be 
included in the revision of the Handbook. Various 
members of the Commission have been assigned the 
responsibility for the rewriting of chapters and the 
preparation of new chapters. The publishing date of 
the revised edition has been set at September, 1960. 


Certification Legislation Urged to WEA 

The programs of the high school FTA and the Col- 
lege Student NEA have received the full support and 
cooperation of the State TEPS. The annual meetings of 
both groups have received the Commission’s support. 
While progress in the development and growth of both 
organizations has been observed, the Commission feels 
that greater support and cooperation are necessary to 
assure the full potential of both groups, not only by the 
Commission, but by all educational areas. 

Wisconsin TEPS reaffirms its previous recommenda- 
tion to the Wisconsin Education Association that it 
sponsor legislation requiring four years of successful 
college preparation for the initial issuance of a license 
to teach in Wisconsin after September, 1965. 

During the past year Wisconsin TEPS urged the 
Board of Regents of State Colleges to require four 
years of preparation for teachers in all State Colleges 
and the elimination of the two and three year courses 
still offered. The Commission feels that this step in the 
improvement of teacher education in Wisconsin is 
essential to maintain our traditional position of educa- 
tional leadership. 

During the coming year your Wisconsin TEPS will 
continue its task of moving forward with a continuing 
program for the improvement of professional standards. 
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WEA PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE: Jack 
Mercier, Wausau, Chairman; Mary BERTRAND, Mil- 
waukee; Mrs. Marcaret Gustarson, Kenosha; ALMA 
TuHeERESE Linx, Oshkosh; Roy Preston, Eau Claire; 
Henry Rowe, Beloit; Pat Twonic, Appleton; Gay- 
LoRD UNBEHAUN, Richland Center; H. J. VAN VAL- 
KENBURG, Fond du Lac; G. S. Wat, Menomonie; 
Davi E. WiiuiaMs, Janesville; Epwin W. ZENISEK, 
Neenah. 


PR Group Plans Filmstrip, Conference 


Dual objectives guide committee’s efforts 
to improve school—-community relationships 


HE Public Relations Committee has two objec- 
tives to direct their thinking during the year. 


These are: 


1. To create an awareness of the values and 
methods of improving school-community relations. 


2. To increase the scope and forcefulness of the 
Wisconsin Education Association. 


The committee has been engaged in PR activities 
this past year in an effort to progress toward the goals 
and objectives for which it is responsible. Some of 
these activities are listed here. 


Black River Falls, Green Bay, Madison in ’60 

A PR drive-in conference was held in Richland Cen- 
ter on February 28 to offer help and ideas in two vital 
areas, community relations and teacher welfare. All 
local associations in the area were alerted and re- 
sponded well by sending key people to participate. 
After an evaluation of this pilot conference, the com- 
mittee decided to expand the idea to include the entire 
state. Conferences have been held in Rice Lake, Wau- 
sau, and Milwaukee this fall and tentative plans call 
for meetings in Green Bay, Black River Falls, and 
Madison in 1960. Such building blocks in the PR struc- 
ture as the teacher’s role in PR, intra-community rela- 
tionships and local publications and mass media utili- 
zation are discussed. These workshop type conferences 
are a joint effort of the Public Relations Committee and 
the Salary Consultant of the WEA. The teacher wel- 
fare phase of the program deals with salary scheduling 
procedures. 

A PR questionnaire was developed and circulated at 
the spring presidents’ meetings. The results are being 
used by the Committee to give service to the local 
associations in the areas indicated by the president. 

Plans for the preparation of the filmstrip to highlight 
services and activities of the WEA have been formu- 
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lated. Work is going ahead on the filmstrip, which will 
have a tape recorded commentary. These will be avail- 
able to the local associations and WEA staff personnel 
for use at orientation and inservice programs. It is the 
hope of the Committee that these will be available 
early in 1960. 


Newsletter for Leaders To Be Published 

The impetus for a WEA newsletter, designed speci- 
fically for local association leaders, came from the 
Committee. The newsletter reports on committee activ- 
ities and local association projects, and acts as another 
link between th WEA office and the membership, giv- 
ing a more continuous line of communication. 

A sectional meeting was planned for the annual con- 
vention, Roy K. Wilson, secretary-treasurer of the 
National School Public Relations Association, will be 
the speaker. 


Overseas Guests 
Committee’s 
Concern 


HE purpose of the Committee on International 

Relations, as stated in the National Education 
Association platform, is to “help develop the knowl- 
edge, skills, ideals, and attitudes which encourage 
friendly relations among nations—and educate youth 
in international understanding, so they may have a 
basic preparation to face the problems of living in an 
interdependent world.” 

Your Committee has attempted to examine the prob- 
lems of international understanding and to discover 
ways by which we can achieve such an understanding 
both for the teachers of Wisconsin and for the children 
who have been entrusted to us, 
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Your International Relations Committee met on May 
4, 1959, in Madison at the WEA office. It was decided, 
at this meeting, to entertain the four exchange teachers 
at a luncheon at the Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee on 
Saturday, June 6. 


Hold International Relations Tea 

The foreign exchange teachers were provided an 
opportunity for an informative exchange of views and 
ideas, helping to improve this international under- 
standing. 

The Committee also discussed plans for a meeting 
or get-together at the annual WEA convention in No- 
vember of all foreign exchange teachers and foreign 
exchange students and anyone who might be interested 
in International Relations. It was agreed that a tea be 
held at the Schroeder Hotel on Thursday afternoon, 
November 5, 1959, for those teachers interested in In- 
ternational Relations. 


Overseas Teaching Problems Viewed 


The Committee discussed possible ways and means 
of encouraging superintendents and boards of educa- 
tion to freely grant leaves of absence to teachers desir- 
ing to enter foreign teaching. Salary and retirement 
credit for teaching done in foreign countries was also 
discussed. 

The Committee endorsed and encouraged the teach- 
ing of foreign languages on the grade school level. 

As chairman of the International Relations Commit- 
tee, I am most happy to report that the members of the 
committee have been faithful in attending our meet- 
ings and in performing their duties. On behalf of the 
committee, I also wish to thank Mr. Weinlick for his 
ever present assistance. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE: I. H. Les- 

CHENSKY, Oconomowoc, Chairman; GerHarpt AXMANN, Mani- 

towoc; ELiten Case, Milwaukee; Georce Dani, Waupun; Re- 

BECCA Frank, Cudahy; Marion Jacosson, Wausau; Mrs. IONE 

— Kenosha; Mrs. Norma Lonc, Tomah; Louis SasMAN, 
adison. 





WE SALUTE OUR HONOR ROLL ... 
(Continued from Page 30) 


COUNTIES 
Ashland Iowa Manitowoc 
Burnett Iron Marinette 
Columbia Jackson Oconto 
Crawford Jefferson Oneida 
Dane (East) Kenosha Sauk 
Dodge Kewaunee Vilas 
Douglas La Crosse Walworth 
Florence Langlade Washington 

Waupaca 
COUNTY COLLEGES 

Door—Kewaunee Racine—Kenosha Sheboygan 
Juneau Richland Vernon 
Langlade Sauk Waushara 
Marinette 

OTHERS 


Madison Voc. & Adult Education 
Stout State College 

West Allis Vocational 

Wisconsin Child Center 
Wisconsin School for Deaf 
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Welfare Committee 
Contracts, Group Plans 
Among Topics Studied 


HE Welfare Committee seeks to provide and 

maintain for teachers those working conditions 
which are needed to permit our members to be secure 
in their positions and perform their duties in an atmos- 
phere of respect and dignity. 

The work of the committee in recent years has cov- 
ered such topics as group insurance programs, pro- 
motion of ethical concepts and practices regarding our 
contractual relationship with boards of eduation, re- 
view of grievances, protection of individual rights, 
including provision of legal counsel when necessary. 

The committee held four regular meetings during 
the year. 


Group Insurance 

Our association now offers group protection in three 
areas: 1, Health, Accident, Hospitalization, 2, Income 
Protection, and 3. Major Medical or Catastrophic In- 
surance. The Committee, annually, reviews these pro- 
grams to keep them up to date and our members 
informed about them. 





WEA WELFARE COMMITTEE: Paut M. Loorsoro, West 
Bend, Chairman; Gus M. Bout, Hartford; Marcaret CHENO- 
wetu, Janesville; EstHer M. Czerwonxy, Milwaukee; VERNA 
Mae Jounson, Ashland; G. E. LaDuxe, Eau Claire; DanreL 
O’ConnELL, Fort Atkinson; Epmunp Oxszyx, Milwaukee; DALE 
WESENBERG, Madison; W. A. WitzeLinc, Sheboygan; EstHEr 
Wo.reraM, Milwaukee. 





Group Life Insurance has been one of the Commit- 
tee’s objectives for several years. This need is now 
being covered thru direct legislative inclusion of teach- 
ers and other municipal employees in an existing pro- 
gram for other State personnel. As a result of this the 
subject of group life insurance will be dropped from 
our agenda. 


The Joint Committee 

This group is continuing the work, previously re- 
ported, in conjunction with the Wisconsin Association 
of School Boards, Our work has been slowed by two 
important changes in membership. The committee is 
working to secure cooperative action aimed at a more 
complete understanding of contractual obligations, 
especially by beginning teachers or teacher candidates. 


Problem Care Referrals 

Your committee has provided assistance to members 
in two major and five minor cases where individual 
requests for aid have been supported by the local asso- 
ciation of the member. This has become one of the 
Committee’s most important and serious responsibilities. 

These referrals are handled in strict confidence and 
will not be reviewed here. The Iverson case at Stout 
State College is basically so important that mention of 
it is included here for the record. The court’s ruling in 
this case establishes for teachers freedom from profes- 
sional responsibility outside the areas of their training. 
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Optimism for the Future 


Viewing further awareness of services from the WEA, 
unified effort among an expanding membership, and 
steady expanding of staff activities to meet the needs 

of a growing profession, Secretary Weinlick is confident 


of the future. 


r is with a great deal of satisfaction that we review 

the accomplishments of the WEA during 1958-59 
and look forward to the prospects for progress in edu- 
cation in the year ahead. 

In odd numbered years we always look forward to 
another session of the legislature. We begin each of 
those years with a feeling of hope and optimism—hope 
that the efforts of the school people of the state to in- 
form the public of the needs of education have been 
successful and optimism that improvements which we 
recommend will be enacted into law. 


Cooperation a Key to Legislative Success 

The regular session was completed in July and the 
adjourned session will convene in November. We have 
already reported in the Journal some of the major 
pieces of educational legislation which were passed, 
and in subsequent issues we shall report a summary 
of all legislation which affects education. Whatever 
the degree of success, it was accomplished only thru 
the diligent and cooperative efforts of the WEA offi- 
cers, committee members, officers and members of lo- 
cal educational associations and the representatives of 
other professional and lay organizations who supported 
our program, The Council on Education prepared the 
overall program for education, the Retirement Com- 
mittee planned and promoted legislation to improve 
the retirement system, and the Welfare Committee 
sought legislation to better the position of educators. 


In addition to promoting legislation good for educa- 
tion and opposing that which we considered harmful 
to the progress of education, the committees looked 
into the future and charted a course of action to meet 
the educational challenges facing us in the space age. 
Their several reports contain a summary of their many 
hours of study and deliberation, and their recommen- 
dations. 


Election of Miss Kline Has Overtones 

Another notable accomplishment in the past year 
was the election of Clarice Kline of Waukesha, a past 
president of the WEA, to the position of president- 
elect of the National Education Association. Under the 
capable guidance of a special Kline for President Com- 
mittee, a successful campaign was conducted nation- 
ally prior to the NEA convention and particularly dur- 
ing the convention. Many educational associations and 
many individuals joined enthusiastically to support 
Wisconsin’s candidate. As a result of the election 
Wisconsin will be in the educational limelight for the 
next two years. It behooves us now more than ever to 
increase our membership in the National Education 
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Association so that we may point with pride to the 
professional spirit of Wisconsin educators. No longer 
should Wisconsin coast along with less than one-third 
of our teachers as members of our national professional 
organization. 

Interest in professional organizations may decrease 
as the distance from the center of activity increases, 
nevertheless the National Education Association serves 
us on a national level in the same capacity just as effec- 
tively as your WEA serves you on the state level and 
your local association serves you in your own com- 
munity. In fact the material you use in your local com- 
munity to support the case for better salaries, better 
equipment, and a better public attitude toward educa- 
tion is collected for you in a large measure by your 
state and national associations. 

Our field consultants often hear the following re- 
mark after they have enumerated the services of the 
WEA at a meeting of a local education association. “I 
didn’t know the WEA did so much for education and 
for teachers.” 


WEA Staff Duties Are Varied 

The reports of the several committees composed of 
approximately 100 WEA members from every segment 
of education give you an idea of the work of the As- 
sociation. I shall numerate the duties and accomplish- 
ments of the central office which you maintain at 
Madison. 

Thirteen employees work in a variety of jobs at the 
WEA office. Of these five are considered professional 
staff members and eight are administrative assistants, 
secretaries, and clerical assistants. On any one day a 
visitor to the office may observe one using a calcu- 
lating machine, one gathering material from state rec- 
ords to support a local association in its request for 
an improved salary schedule, one discussing the con- 
ditions of a loan from the Credit Union, one packag- 
ing material to be sent to a local association, one 
planning a visit to a local association, one checking 
films to be sent that afternoon for use in a distant com- 
munity, one keeping records of the 30,000 membership 
cards pouring into the WEA office, and one writing 
copy for the Journal of Education. 

The work varies like the seasons. In the fall, mem- 
berships must be processed and preparation must be 
made for the WEA convention. In the winter, commit- 
tee work must be carried on and coordinated. In the 
spring, plans must be made for summer conventions 
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and workshops and, of course, three weeks vacation 
for each employee which in some cases has to be 
sandwiched in between conventions and _ special 
meetings. ‘ 


To Build or Not To Build’ Need Study 

Our gradually expanding service to meet the de- 
mands of a growing professional organization taxes 
our present office space, Altho in the last three years 
we have doubled our floor space we are beginning to 
feel the pinch of crowding. Our present office space 
costs us $518 per month which includes heat and jani- 
tor service, not counting the rent paid by the Credit 
Union for their office. We have 24-hour elevator serv- 
ice and ample parking facilities in the city parking 
ramp only a block from the Insurance Building. 

The question of building a home of our own or con- 
tinuing to rent is uppermost in the minds of WEA 





Coordination of staff activities is a major part of the job of Executive 
Secretary H. C, Weinlick. He shows a tentative approach to a problem 
to WEA staff members and visiting members of the NEA staff. 


officers. The matter of comparative costs between rent- 
ing or owning, the prestige value of having our offices 
located where the public may see the material evidence 
of a growing professional organization, and the con- 
venience of location are all to be carefully weighed 
before a decision can be made. 

Our consultant services have doubled in the past 
four years. Much of the work has been helping local 
associations with salary schedules, supporting local as- 
sociations making salary requests to their boards of 
education, promoting public relations, and informing 
teachers collectively and individually about their re- 
tirement system. Our office is also called upon for 
counsel in matters of contractual rights and legal 
responsibilities in the performance of teaching duties. 

This year as in past years we have provided a study 
showing the salary schedule practices used in 207 dis- 
tricts of various kinds. This compares to 174 last year. 
Since it is apparent that schools are now using salary 
schedules more and more it is obvious that help from 
the central office is needed in the development of those 
schedules. 


To encourage local associations to develop construc- 


. tive programs in each community our office has asked 
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that association programs be filed in the WEA office 
with the names of the various committee chairmen. 
This makes it possible to include these names on cer- 
tain mailing lists which will benefit committee chair- 
men. 

The annual fall workshop for association presidents 
this year was different from the previous eight meet- 
ings. The date was earlier, and more time was avail- 
able. The results and the comments from those attend- 
ing were most encouraging. The Locals Committee, 
under whose direction this meeting was planned, will 
continue this kind of workshop and plan that it be held 
at the same place and time. 


Tremendous Growth Seen in SWEA, ETA 

The student teacher organizations have developed 
tremendously in the last few years. We now have 20 
Student Wisconsin Education Association Chapters in 
colleges of the state and approximately 180 Future 
Teachers of America Clubs in our high schools. Student 
membership in the WEA last year was 1,642. We think 
this provides an excellent beginning for WEA leader- 
ship training. 

This fall 40 of the county institutes were visited by 
staff members. It always presents a job in scheduling, 
but the results are worth the travel and time involved. 

Our Research Department published 12 studies last 
year covering salaries, taxes, economic trends, costs per 
pupil, and leave practices. These were mailed to offi- 
cers of local educational associations and to administra- 
tors. In addition hundreds of individual requests were 
made for specific information applying to local com- 
munities, 

Our film service which is a part of the public rela- 
tions program has developed to the point where we 
now have an average of 15 prints mailed from the 
WEA office each week. During American Education 
Week our entire supply of over 35 prints is in cir- 
culation. 


Membership Continues to Expand 

Membership has been on the increase. Since we add 
approximately 1,000 to 1,500 new members each year 
it indicates that teachers have continued confidence in 
their association and are recognizing the importance 
of professional organizations. For comparison pur- 
poses, it is interesting to note the increase of regular 
members since 1955-56. In 1955-56 the membership 
was 25,654; 1956-57, 26,867; 1957-58, 27,813; and last 
year, 1958-59, 29,221. In addition we had 1,642 stu- 
dent members and 232 retired teachers. 

Finally I wish to express a word of appreciation to 
the WEA officers, committee members, all WEA mem- 
bers, and my co-workers on the staff for their work and 


_loyalty. Thru our united efforts we have endeavored 


to promote the cause of education in a disturbed and 
troubled world. We are optimistic for the future. 


H. C. WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 
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HE Council on Education has 25 members who 
represent all parts of our public school program. 
The Council on Education had 5 meetings. Since this 
was a legislative year, a great deal of time was devoted 
to legislation. 
The Council wishes to thank Mr. Weinlick and the 
efficient WEA staff for the splendid help given during 
and between meetings. 


I. State Board of Education 
The 1957 Council on Education appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of G. W. Bannerman, chairman, Rob- 
ert Fowler, Clarice Kline, Orland Radke, Marcella 
Schneider, and Grace Webb to study this problem. 
This committee was continued by both 1958 and 1959 
Councils and its final report is now complete. LeRoy 
Peterson was added to the committee, and Ross Rowen 
acted as secretary. 
In 1958 our report included the following statement 
which was adopted by the Representative Assembly: 
For the present, Wisconsin continues to have its chief state 
school officer elected by popular vote. 
The present sub-committee made a very complete 
report to the Council on Education on August 20, 1959. 


This report is as follows: 

1. It is recommended that the following amendment 
be added to Article X of the Wisconsin constitution: 

Section 1, A. There shall be created a state board of 
education for elementary and secondary schools whose 
terms of office, election or appointment, rate of compensa- 
tion, powers, duties, and qualifications shall be established 
by the legislature. 

The powers and duties of the board shall be regulatory, 
advisory and policy forming and not administrative or 
executive. 

The board shall assist the state superintendent in the 
supervision of public instruction as provided in Article X, 
Section 1 of the constitution. 

2. It is recommended that the Council on Education 
work toward taking steps to introduce the necessary 
legislation to create a state board of education. 

3. It is recommended that the Council on Education 
continue to work with the Wisconsin School Board 
Association on this problem. 

The WEA Council on Education recommends the 
adoption of the foregoing by the Representative 
Assembly. 
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Council on Education 


Widely representative, the 25-member committee brings 
together people from all parts of the public school 
program. The scope of their ideas merits attention. 





Group reports result of 57-59 study of 
selection of superintendent, state board 





II. Desirable Personal Qualifications for the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
The sub-committee, consisting of Ruth Strozinsky, 
chairman, Donald Hoeft, and Vernon E, Klontz pre- 
sented the following report which was accepted by the 
Council: 
Reasonable evidence should be available to show 
that: 
1. He has the courage to provide progressive and aggres- 
sive leadership. 
2. He is able to express himself well. 
3. He is able to deal with the various groups of citizens in 
a manner that will best serve public education in Wis- 
consin. 
4. He is dedicated to public education thru a reasonable 
number of years of teaching and thru having had exten- 
sive experience in public school administration. 


bf He has a keen knowledge of educational problems and 
issues. 

The above desirable qualifications should appear in 
the WEA Journal, PTA Bulletin, School Board News, 
Elementary and Secondary Principals Association bul- 
letins, and other state and national publications. 

The Council on Education recommends the adoption 
of this report by the Representative Assembly. 


III. Legislation 

We recognize that education had a successful year 
in the legislature. The WEA, thru its committees and 
executive staff, provided effective direction and sup- 
port of constructive educational legislation. 

We commend the Legislature for the concern with 
education and point with pride to the role of the WEA 
in the passage of many important bills among which 
are increased state aids, all area of the state in a dis- 
trict operating a high school, participation in the 
National Defense Education Act, Group Life Insur- 
ance for employees of municipalities, including school 
districts, improved retirement benefits, minimum salary 
improvements, and improved mental health services. 


IV. For the Future 


Legislation 
1, The Council on Education recommends that the 
WEA support increased state aids for Vocational and 
Adult Education in the second 1959 legislative session. 
2, The 1959 Legislature passed a constitutional 
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WEA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION: R. G. Hein, Waukesha, 
Chairman; GiLBERT ANDERSON, Beaver Dam; G. W. BANNER- 
MAN, Wausau; Katuryn Bostrom, Phillips; C. L. Greiser, 
Madison; Cora Hansen, Big Falls; DonaLp Hoert, Waukesha; 
IRENE Hoyt, Janesville; LawrRENcCE Hoyt, Wausau; M. S. Kies, 
Milwaukee; CLarice Kune, Waukesha; V. E. Kiontz, Janesville; 
Howarp D. Ler, Shorewood; Date E. Morey, Mondovi; 
STELLA PEDERSEN, Eau Claire; Mrs. Ciara Rav, Schofield; 
Mrs. FEeAuias RitTER, Mayville; MARCELLA SCHNEIDER, Milwau- 
kee; RatpoH A. Scuwartz, Green Bay; S. R. Stave, Wausau; 
Pau STELsEL, Fond du Lac; LinpLey J. Stites, Madison; RutH 
Srrozinsky, La Crosse; RoBERT Swanson, Menomonie; G, E. 
Watson, Madison. 





amendment raising the borrowing limit of a Kinder- 
garten—12 or 1-12 district to 10% of its equalized valu- 
ation. This will greatly facilitate efficient school re- 
organization in Wisconsin. 

The Council recommends that the Representative 
Assembly endorse this amendment and direct the 
proper committee to work for its passage by the 1961 
Legislature and to actively work for a favorable vote 
in the referendum which will follow favorable legis- 
lative action. 





x we 3 : 
WEA Membership Qualifications 

The Council considered the suggestion that it study 
qualifications for WEA memberships. A sub-committee 
consisting of Howard Lee, chairman, Kathryn Bostrom, 
and Fealias Ritter was appointed to study the matter. 

It is recommended to the Council that this topic be 
included in the agenda of the 1960 Council, with the 
suggestion that the sub-committee be enlarged. 

The Committee members are grateful to the WEA 
for the privilege of serving on this committee, 





Expanded workshop at Stevens Point, 
survey of successful practices among 


Ideas for Local Associations 


HE role of this committee is to furnish assistance 
and leadership to the local education associations 
thruout the state. The state is divided into ten districts, 
each one represented by a member of the Committee 
on Local Associations. The second vice president is an 
ex-officio member. 
The WEA staff counsels with the committee. Four 
meetings were held during the year. 


Objectives of the Committee 

1. To assist local associations by providing better 
services aimed at raising professional standards of the 
profession, providing leadership training, and keeping 
the local associations informed as to pertinent informa- 
tion and materials available. 

2. To provide workshops for officers at times, places, 
and upon subjects which will be an aid to local asso- 
ciations in planning programs and activities on the 
local level. 

3. To counsel with the WEA office staff on local 
association activities carried on for the promotion of 
the professional progress of each local association. 


Meetings of Locals Presidents 

A spring meeting for Locals Presidents in each of 
the ten districts was arranged by the Locals Commit- 
tee. Travel expenses and the cost of the dinner for the 
president of the local association or his representative 


- were paid by WEA. An increase in attendance of other 
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officers and member of the local associations was evi- 
denced at the spring series of meetings with a number 
of locals assuming expenses of the vice president. 
Approximately 76% of the local associations were repre- 
sented at the meetings. 


The program of the spring meeting consisted of the 
following topics: 
1. Current Legislative Developments 
. “Vitamins” for Local Association Activities 
. Wisconsin’s Stake in the 1959 NEA Convention 
. WEA Latest Developments 
5. Question and Answer Period 


te © bo 


Workshop for Locals Presidents 
The eighth consecutive workshop for leaders of local 
associations was held at Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point, sponsored by the WEA and the Locals 
Committee. All the suggestions made during the survey 
in the spring meeting were incorporated into the pro- 
gram. The extended workshop eliminated the fall 
presidents meetings and accomplished two objectives. 
1. To allow a more intensive analysis of problems 
and interests 
2. To allow each person the opportunity to explore 
more than one area of interest during “How 
To” sessions 
The theme for the August 19-21 Workshop at 
Stevens Point was “Steering Toward Success.” The 
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program included: 
1. Premiere of NEA-WEA Films—“Right Angle” 
and “Gladly Teach” 
2. Reports of WEA Committees—Members of 
WEA Committees 
3. Swap Shop Sessions—Division according to size 
of locals 
4. How To Sessions: Salary Procedures; Com- 
munity Relations; Helps for New Officers; Plan- 
ning Effective Programing 
5. Keynote Speakers: W. W. Eshelman, NEA 
president; Victor Hornbostel, assistant director 
of research, NEA; Anthony Marinaccio, super- 
intendent of schools, Davenport, Iowa; and 
George E, Watson, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction 
. Banquet Toastmaster—H. C. Weinlick 
. Picnic Dinner 


“1 oS 


8. Conference Evaluation 





Ouca Martin, Eau Claire, Chairman; Ina AsNney, Boscobel; 
MILpRED ANDERSON, Janesville; Harotp Epmunp, Merrill; 
Larry M. Fenton, Shawano; EstHer JENSEN, Milwaukee; 
Epitu LuvepKe, West Allis; FLoyvp Mitter, Oshkosh; V. B. Ras- 
MUSEN, La Crosse; WARREN SMitH, Chippewa Falls; Roy Trs- 
BETTS, Frederic. 





Committee Work 


Two members of the Locals Committee, Larry Fen- 
ton and Harold Edmund, made a survey of locals hav- 
ing excellent programs of activity. The results were 
incorporated into the Workshop at Stevens Point and 
copies distributed to local associations. 


Report of Survey of Successful Associations’ Practices 

1. Have strong leadership in their president and officers 

2. Make sure that they have good public relations 

3. Have regular monthly meetings of the executive committee 
which are full of reports of what is going on at local, state, 
and national levels 

4. Have five or six association meetings during the year 

5. Promote professional advancement among its members 

6. Plan all association meetings at the beginning of the year 

7. Assure that all association meetings are well planned, in- 
spirational, and different 

8. Get help—lots of it—from the state and national associa- 
tions 

9. Send their officers to workshops and state and national con- 
ventions 

10. Are 100% WEA members and are working on 100% NEA 
membership 

11. Do things for their members thru hard-working committees 

12. Keep their members well informed of the activities of 
officers and committees 

13. Develop a handbook for their members 

14, Have a network of leaders in schools or teacher groups for 
disseminating information and for polling purposes 

15. Take time to recognize retired teachers, graduating seniors 
with high scholarship, and professional advancement of its 
members 

16. Work for representation at school board meetings 


17. Have special showings of NEA films for the public as well 
as its members 


18. Make sure new teachers are happily oriented in the local 
association 





19. Support and promote local student teacher organization 
(FTA or Student WEA) 


20. Institute an industry visitation day 
21. Find answers to local questions with special committees 


22. Assure every member's being on a committee or active in 
some way 


23. Give each committee a special project for the year 


Recommendations for Future Committee Activity 

1. To continue to improve field service and provide 
information on a variety of topics necessary for success 
in local associations 

2. To continue the extended workshop and eliminate 
fall presidents meetings; to expand service and reduce 
cost thru further co-ordination of field efforts, thus 
making possible more time for professional visits by 
staff members to local associations 

3. To continue work on organization and evaluation 
of local association programs 

4, To include in the local program a study of services 
and benefits to local associations and to create an un- 
derstanding of the need to increase WEA dues in order 
to continue and strengthen these benefits 

5. To stress the importance of all who have accepted 
responsibility as an officer or delegate being present at 
all meetings and fulfilling all reservations 

The Locals Committee extends appreciation to the 
WEA office staff and members of the association for 
assistance and guidance. The Committee also wishes to 
thank Mr. Hansen, president of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Stevens Point, and his staff for their splendid 
cooperation in providing facilities for the Workshop. 





Committee notes past adjustments, 
studies possible future changes to improve 


Teacher Retirement 


DJUSTMENTS in the present teachers’ retirement 
law and continued study of new proposals have 
occupied the attention of the committee this past year. 


1, A bill which permits teachers who previously 
chose to remain in the separate plan to change their 
minds and now elect the combined plan which in- 
cludes social security was introduced into the State 
Legislature and received speedy passage. The bill be- 
came law in time to enable teachers retiring at the end 
of the 1958-59 school year to make the change. The 
law provides retroactive coverage to January 1955. 
Deadline for application is November 15, 1959. 


Many teachers in the state will benefit from this sec- 
ond chance. 


2. The Committee continues to observe that there are 
many cases where the combined plan has worked to 
great benefit of teachers who have retired and to de- 
pendents of teachers who have died suddenly. 
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WEA RETIREMENT COMMITTEE: Lyman Otson, Beloit, 
Chairman; E1LEEN CANTWELL, Milwaukee; Bjorn CHRISTENSEN, 
DePere; MARGARET COLLENTINE, Darlington; MARIE DaniEL- 
son, Racine; Pat Dawson, Janesville; RaLpH Eccert, West 
Bend; Russet, Grecc, Madison; AusBry Hooper, Wausau; Mrs. 
Mary JANe Irwin, Milwaukee; MarcaretT Mary McGuan, 
Baraboo; A. R. Pace, Madison; ANcus ROTHWELL, Manitowoc; 
D. E. Upson, Janesville. 





3. In April a representative of the Kenosha Educa- 
tion Association presented to the committee a bill that 
would restore the guarantees which were made avail- 
able by the 1951 Legislature plus OASI benefits, A 
provision which called for the member paying the 
difference between the 414% and 6% at time of retire- 
ment was included. 

The Committee was fully aware that some teachers 
did not gain as much as others at the time of joining 
the combined group. This bill is basically the same 
request that was asked for in 1957 which received very 
unfavorable reaction from the Governor’s Retirement 
Study Commission and the Legislature. This factor 
coupled with the lateness in the legislative session and 
the uncertain outcome of many other WEA sponsored 
bills influenced the committee to have the bill remain 
under the sponsorship of the Kenosha Education Asso- 
ciation at that particular time. 

This bill, 822A, as amended has been held over for 
the adjourned session of the legislature. The Commit- 
tee voted in August to actively support passage of this 
bill. Speedy passage is essential when the legislature 
reconvenes in early November to enable teachers to 
make requests to come into the combined group. 

4, A sub-committee was appointed to study possible 
directions for further improvements for our retirement 


system. Two fundamental principles were established: 
a. The proposed amendment should be such as 
to require little adjustment in the future. It 
should be self adjusting to any future fluctu- 
ations of the value of the dollar, starting sal- 
aries, final average salary, etc. 
b. Any proposed amendment should avoid, as 
much as possible, all inequities. 

The sub-committee has submitted to the full com- 
mittee a proposal that will require more careful study 
to fully determine benefits and cost. The basic pro- 
posal is as follows: 

1% X Final Average Salary X Years of Wisconsin Experi- 

ence plus OASI. 
In order to provide for the additional cost of this bene- 
fit a proposal is under study that would require addi- 
tional deposits of all future members and from all 
present members who elect to be made eligible for 
such minimum benefit to be matched by an equal de- 
posit of the State. The figure being considered is 14 of 
1% and would NOT be a vested credit to the member’s 
account. 

5. The State Teachers Retirement Board has deter- 
mined the 4.5% interest earnings shall be credited to 
members accounts in the fixed annuity division of the 
combined group and on all accounts in the separate 
group. 

The board has also established that, at the end of 
the first year of operation under the Variable Annuity 
Plan, 15.1% net gain shall be credited to variable an- 
nuity accounts. 

As of June 30, 1959, 5,068 members had elected to 
participate in the variable annuity division. 





Resolutions Form WEA Policy 


Passage of resolutions by Representative Assembly 
set association’s stand on professional problems 


1. Public Education 

The Wisconsin Education Association reaffirms its 
stand: that the free public schools are an indispensable 
foundation for the survival of our democratic way of 
life; that there never has been a prosperous nation of 
uneducated people; that public schools are among the 
chief sources of national unity, common purpose, and 
equality of opportunity. Schools reflect the strength 
and weakness of the society of which they are a part. 
The WEA wishes to commend the majority of the 
citizens of Wisconsin for their intelligent concern and 
support for matters pertaining to public education. 


2. Professional Responsibility 

The Wisconsin Education Association believes that a 
national voice in education is paramount. The National 
Education Association is that voice and the WEA rec- 
ommends that all teaching personnel should be mem- 
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bers of the local, state, and national organizations, True 
professional status will come only when unity thru 
professional membership is achieved by all our teachers. 


3. Professional Growth 

The Wisconsin Education Association recognizes the 
importance of leadership contributions by classroom 
teachers to their professional organizations and that 
such experience enhances the contribution the teacher 
can make toward the guidance and leadership of chil- 
dren in their care. The WEA recommends the adop- 
tion of appropriate policies, with proper regard for 
professional ethics of all concerned, for the release, 
without loss of pay, for such contribution. 


4, Professional Salaries 

The Wisconsin Education Association is aware of the 
projected school enrollment trends and the attendant 
need for more capable teachers. To insure an adequate 
group of professionally trained and qualified teachers 
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to meet this projected need, we believe a professional 

salary schedule is the best assurance, We believe that 

such a salary schedule should: 

a. Be based upon preparation, teaching experi- 
ence, and professional growth, with no discrim- 
ination as to grade or subject taught, creed, race, 
sex, marital status or number of dependents, 

. Include increments sufficient to double the be- 
ginning salary within ten years; followed by con- 
tinuing salary advancements, 

c. Be developed cooperatively by school board 

members, administrators, and teachers, 


— 
=) 
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. Recognize total years of experience in any 
other school system and advanced education 
thru the doctor’s degree, 
Recognize by appropriate salary ratios, the re- 
sponsibilities of administrators and other special 
school personnel, 
f. Be applied in actual practice. 

We believe it is extremely important that teachers’ 
salaries should compare favorably with incomes of 
other professional and industrial persons. 


- 


é. 





5. Recruitment 

The Wisconsin Education Association recognizes the 
need for a continuing program for the discriminative 
selection of teacher candidates. 

We recommend that the state association and its 
affiliated local organizations promote the Future Teach- 
ers of America movement in the high schools to en- 
courage only capable students to enter the profession. 

We further urge that local teachers associations in 
areas where there are college chapters of the student 
education association encourage the student group thru 
cooperative activities, leadership, training, and shared 
professional experiences. 


6. Retirement Annuities 


The Wisconsin Education Association believes as the 
National Education Association asserts “that properly 
planned and adequately financed state and local retire- 
ment systems are essential to meet the requirements of 
the teaching profession.” 

Since the existing separate systems may now be sup- 
plemented by benefits of participation in the Federal 
Social Security program, such participation shall be 
an addition to, and not in place of, retirement bene- 
fits previously guaranteed by law, and must continue 
without impairment of the financial soundness of 
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the existing retirement systems. We urge continued 
study and improvement of existing retirement systems. 

Because the teachers’ needs and problems are best 
administered and met by the present separate retire- 
ment system, the WEA continues to condemn any 
efforts to combine the existing retirement systems into 
one plan. 


7. Higher Education 


The Wisconsin Education Association commends the 
efforts of the Coodinating Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation in its efforts to provide expanding facilities to 
meet the needs of the increasing enrollment at that 
level. We recommend that this Coordinating Committee 
extend its efforts to integrate a junior college movement 
within the framework of the existing state system for 
higher education. The standards of such a junior col- 
lege should meet the requirements of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for those 
students who may wish to transfer—thus assuring a high 
quality of post-high school education and one which 
will be financially possible for a greater number of 
worthy high school graduates. 


WEA Reso.utions COMMITTEE 

Geratp N. Koncstvept, Racine, Chairman 
Dorotuy Crarin, Manitowoc 

Donatp Fievp, La Crosse 

E. J. Goopricu, Appleton 

* Rosert Peters, Beaver Dam 

# Auma Prucna, Milwaukee 

M. C. ScHMALLENBERG, Black River Falls 
’ Councit on Epucation MEMBERS 

R. G. Hetn, Waukesha 

| MARCELLA SCHNEIDER, Milwaukee 

Pau STELSEL, Fond du Lac 


8. Civil Defense 


The Wisconsin Education Association reaffirms its 
willingness to assist the civil defense authorities of the 
federal and state governments and to work with local 
educational and municipal authorities in the coopera- 
tive development of definite plans for the protection of 
children and adults. 


II 
1, Financing Public Education 

The Wisconsin Education Association reaffirms its be- 
lief that the state must continue to assume a greater 
financial responsibility in helping to maintain an effec- 
tive program of public education. We believe that the 
state tax structure should provide a minimum of 40% 
of the cost of an effective school program below college 
level and should adequately support an expanding pro- 
gram of higher education. 

We believe that it is reasonable to expect federal as- 
sistance in providing adequate school support, and we 
hereby endorse the National Education Association pro- 
gram for obtaining federal support for public education. 


2. Certification 


The Wisconsin Education Association concurs with 
the recommendations of the Wisconsin Commission on 
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Teacher Education and Professional Standards that leg- 
islation be forthcoming whereby four years of college 
professional preparation would comprise the minimum 
preparation for the initial issuance of licenses to teach 
in Wisconsin after September 1, 1965. 


3. Compulsory Education 

The Wisconsin Education Association recommends 
that a comprehensive study be made by the WEA 
Council on Education pertaining to the compulsory 
education law as it affects the secondary school age 
children. 
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1. Thanks and Appreciation 

The Wisconsin Education Association wishes to ex- 
press its appreciation to the Governor and the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature for their positive attitude toward legisla- 
tion involving educational needs and practices. 

The Wisconsin Education Association commends the 
State Department of Public Instruction for the excel- 
lent leadership it has given in the field of education 
and hereby expresses our sincere appreciation for the 
help given by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the State Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation to the schools and teachers of Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin Education Association gives special 
recognition to the important contributions to public 
education by the local school boards and the Wisconsin 
Association of School Boards in meeting the ever grow- 
ing current problems. 

We commend all board members for personal sacri- 
fices and the high quality of educational leadership in 
their communities. 

The Wisconsin Education Association expresses its 
sincere thanks and appreciation to the authorities of 
the City of Milwaukee, the management of the Audi- 
torium and Arena, and the Milwaukee Vocational and 
Adult Schools for the generous use of their facilities 
during the convention. 

We further wish to express our thanks to the Asso- 
ciation officers of 1958-59 and all members who have 
served on WEA committees. 


REFLECTIONS ON A CHANGING WORLD 


(Continued from Page 27) 


ernment and I must say of education and literary 
criticism, to know he has some truth in what he says. 
On the other hand, I think he exaggerates the dangers 
in the sense he seems to think that our sloppy intel- 
lectualism and integrity sloppiness are more or less in- 
evitable, but they are not acts of God, we did it our- 
selves, we can change it any time, Parents and teachers 
can demand discipline, writers and critics can put pas- 
sion and precision back into their work. 

We declared our independence in a document at 
once precise and elastic, at once specific and general; 
at once cautious and daring, at once humble. Since we 
took God into consideration, divine, and now at a time 
when we appear to be more dangerously challenged 
both from within as well as from without than at any 
time since we first became a nation, we have after all 
a grand design of changelessness and change built on 
which to stand, 
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PRESIDENTS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
(Continued from Page 29) 


COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, DEPARTMENT 
AND OTHER 


Dept. of Public Instruction—Robert C. Van Raalte, State Capitol, 
Madison 

Univ. of Wis.—Thomas J. Higgins, 2003 Engineering Bldg., 
U. W., Madison 6 

Univ. of Wis.—Milwaukee—Arthur A. Rezny, Kenwood Campus, 
Milwaukee 11 

Wisconsin State Colleges 

Eau Claire—Don Warner 

Platteville—Luther Zellmer 

Stevens Point—Frederick A. Kremple, 316 Peck St. 

Stout—Clara Carrnison, Menomonie 

Superior—Royal J. Briggs 

Whitewater—Henry A. DeWind 


Budget Estimate 1960 


ESTIMATED INCOME 





1959 1960 
Memiberning ie, eas eae aes $142,000 $155,000 
Interest from Securities ............. 2,600 2,600 
Advertising—Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 

CHROME KS oh i dire Mee ce ee iw meweeas 18,000 18,000 
Milwaukee Auditorium Board ....... 6,913 7,000 
Reserve and Other Income .......... 37,745 43,643 

$207,258 $226,243 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 
CORVOUUIY oo 6.6.ok sews wedsme do bswes $ 18,000 $ 18,000 
NEA Dieletates:.< 25 56.0200 055 es cewes 5,000 10,000 
CGE OSe 5 acinse oi yw otewaneaeces 7,000 8,000 
President's: Expenses... ..6:60.0 cecien ees 2,000 2,000 
NE RCHMAONIIER 26. cain s tin otnrg ew aie aint ae ear 2,000 2.000 
Executive Committee Meetings ...... 2,100 2,100 
Wet doo. c en acranoa tua Maneas ee 6,258 6,258 
Telephone and Telegraph ........... 1,200 1,200 
Office Supplies and Expense ........ 2,500 2,500 
RRRAGRS ag or a nrg Ser ko te ae alee 2,000 2,100 
A A TLS LRA RN 2,000 2,100 
Travel—Executive Secretary ......... 1,500 1,500 
Travel—Locals Consultants (2) ....... 4,500 4,500 
aga. tice ta caconie ee awnerneeae ne 5,000 5,000 
BOUND 25 accu uee sete Seddaddene es 2,000 2,000 
World Confederation of Organizations 
of Teaching Profession ........... 100 100 
SALARIES 
Executive Secretary 2.206 cise Fin $ 13,000 $ 13,750 
Oiitstert Nia ores ea Scrersta see eae 59,800 66,900 
NGAGE oo reel ediae wes Werle aoa 2.700 2.700 
Insurance; Bond, Taxes ........0..2005- 500 500 
Madani © @lee se echt eee awa wes 500 500 
Audit and Miscellaneous .............. 1,000 1,000 
PteONIGe «= shxc rs wae slaicin cia ce 2,000 2.500 
OASI and Federal Unemployment Com- 
MOMSMONN, oe < ececa ce ves couee news 1,300 1,835 
Unemployment Compensation (State) 400 200 
WU Neticmignl . os cic ee a che ewes 3,500 3,500 


Tre?) * OR Ree A i Se Pete eee eae Ar ere 900 900 


Wisconsin Journal of Education ........ 37,000 40,000 
Subsidies—Sectional Associations ....... 3,000 3,000 
Research and Public Relations ......... 14,000 15,000 
Bites Mesalenshith so x oie cae eae ns cone: 100 100 
State Historical Society School Restoration 1,500 agar 
Foreign Delegate to WCOTP ......... 400 
NEA Convention (Headquarters room, 
WeiDR 2 Say cat wast alee a Cer 2.500 2,500 
Wiallaved Bigihc ca soe ee ae rae 2,000 
$207,258 $226,243 
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Services Designed for You... 


WEA members occasionally express sur- 
prise when they hear an outline of the 
varied activities of their professional or- 
ganization. On these pages is a condensed 
review of the services performed by the 
WEA for its continuously growing mem- H 
bership. 








































Journal editor Ross Rowen is responsible for the 
10 issues which you receive each year. Here he 
ponders phraseology for an editorial on a current 
educational issue. 








Bis ae 


Research Director Charles Frailey compiles data for 
the WEA reports used thruout Wisconsin. On occa- 
sion, special data is obtained when needed by 
local associations. 


[igen Dee 
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As administrative and executive officer of the WEA, 
H. C. Weinlick coordinates the many functions of 
your association. Here he confers with Ernest Gid- 
dings of NEA on federal legislation. 


Field service includes 
varied activities. As 
examples, A. W. 
Zellmer confers with 
Student-WEA officers, 
while Bob Munger 
boards a plane en 
route to confer with 
a local association. 
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While certain TV sleuths indicate 
“All we want are the facts, ma’am,” 
teachers are more likely to put the 
question thus: “What do I get for 
my dues in the WEA?” 


Whether the questioner comes 
rom a small school well off a main 
nighway, or from a school hemmed 
n by urban homes, many parts of 
he answer are the same. They can 
ye grouped into categories listed at 
he top of the WEA calendar on the 
eachers desk: Legislation, Re- 
‘earch, Publications, Field Service. 

“Sure, I've heard that, but how 
:bout me? What do I get? 


Good. Bring it right down to con- 
erete terms. Your WEA following 
he legislative program endorsed by 
vou and your fellow teachers at the 
Representative Assembly, worked 
‘or these gains in educational legis- 
‘ation during the 1959 session: im- 
proved retirement, increased mini- 
mum salary laws, the right to cov- 
erage by group life insurance, and 
increased state aids, 

“But how do increased state aids 
affect me?” 


In many cases, this money has 
made salary increases greater. In 
others, it has resulted in improved 
materials or facilities, 


Admittedly not all this is done by 
staff alone. Much of the work of the 
WEA in legislation is the effective 
organization of teachers to back im- 
portant bills. This involves keeping 
members posted thru legislative 
bulletins, area meetings on legisla- 
tion, and special memoranda or 
Journal articles when the “chips are 
really down.” 

“Okay. But how does Research 
help me?” 


Most WEA research is “prac- 
tical” as opposed to theoretical re- 
search. Each of the 10-14 WEA 
studies your association receives 
each year is useful as a guide or as 
ammunition for salary negotiations, 
or for revision of salary schedules. 
Many times specific data for prob- 
lems is obtained for local associa- 
tions by the Research Division. 

“You talk about publications. Do 
you mean our Journal of Educa- 
tion?” 


Certainly the Journal is useful as 
a clearing house of ideas, and for 
‘ommunication with the total mem- 
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WEA Members 
Write Us 


“I would like to bring some of the very 
fine ideas brought out in discussion to 
my next meeting to encourage thinking 3 
along these lines. 

“Would it be possible for you to send 
me 30 copies of the four-page leaflet en- 
titled, Public Relations—A Do-It-Yourself 
Project for Every Teacher, and 30 copies 
of the 13-page mimeographed pamphlet, 
Public Relations?” 


“We are grateful for your part in ob- 
taining increased state aids. We will re- 

ceive about $70,000 more in state aid. 

We are including $35,000 more in our 
budget for salaries.” 


“We used the recent film, And Gladly 
Teach, for the inservice program on Mon- 
day, Aug. 31. Thanks you very much 
for making it possible to show this 
movie. We feel it is an excellent inservice 


film...” 


“On behalf of the Local Associaiton 
I wish to express our very deep gratitude 

to you for the copies of your Bulle: 
4 tin No. 59-1, Salary Schedule Practices 
in Wisconsin Schools, 1959-60 which you 
supplied to us. We find the information 
contained in them to be of the greatest 
value, and they are constantly before us 
as we work on our new salary schedule.” 


“WEA to the rescue at the crucial mo- 
ment! I’m sure your successful meeting 
here yesterday, coupled with our ac- 
tivities of the last few days had much 
to do with the Board’s decision last 
evening .. .” 


bership. Added to this, however, 
must be special publications such as 
brochures on public relations, hand- 
books for local associations, research 
résumés we mentioned, legislative 
bulletins, special informative items 
such as the “Statement on Public 
Education.” At times NEA materials 
are purchased and given to local 
associations. 


“ve never seen some of these. 
Who gets them?” 


Except for the Journal, distribu- 
tion is limited by cost factors to 
presidents of local associations and 
other members directly concerned. 
Perhaps you should arrange with 
your president to make these avail- 
able to members of your local asso- 
ciation. 

“Now how does ‘field service’ help 
me?” 


This is another phase of WEA ac- 
tivity creating a personal link be- 
tween the office in Madison and 
the membership. Staff members 
speak to local associations on such 
topics as salary trends, public rela- 
tions, legislation, local association 
programing, and other professional 
topics. As a matter of fact, staff 
members travel the equivalent of 
two or three times around the world 
each year to participate in about 
300 meetings with teachers in Wis- 
consin. 


These sessions range from discus- 
sion engagements with whole asso- 
ciations to planning conferences 
with individual committees. 

“But suppose my local associa- 
tion doesn’t invite a speaker?” 


Field service entails providing 
information by letter and phone as 
well, Each day dozens of requests 
for materials or information are 
handled by the WEA staff. Films 
are sent local associations from our 
film library over 500 times each 
year. 


In addition, area meetings for lo- 
cal leaders, the statewide workshop 
at Stevens Point, and special subject 
sessions bring ideas which are use- 
ful to your association, and hence, 
to you. 


Finally, while the need is infre- 
quent, WEA counsel in crucial wel- 
fare problems fills a vital need. 
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December 10, 1959 


The Executive Committee 
Wisconsin Education Association 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


We respectfully submit herewith the report of our 
audit of the accounts and records of the Wisconsin 
Education Association for the fiscal year ended 
November 30, 1959. The report consists of this letter 
and the following exhibits and schedule: 


Exhibit “A”—Balance Sheet, November 30, 1959 
Schedule Al—Securities Owned 


Exhibit “B’—Treasurer’s Records—Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements, Year Ended November 30, 
1959 


Exhibit “C’—Secretary’s Records—Statement of In- 
come and Expense, Year Ended November 30, 


1959 


The financial records are kept on a cash basis and 
consequently inventories, receivables, payables, and 
accruals of income and expense are not reflected. Cash 
receipts as shown by the Secretary's records were 
proved against bank deposits to the Association’s ac- 
count. No further verification of individual receipts 
was made. Subject to the above, it is our opinion that 
the accompanying balance sheet, Exhibit “A”, and 
statement of income and expense, Exhibit “C”, reflect 
respectively the financial condition of the Association 
on a cash basis at November 30, 1959, and the results 
of its operation on a cash basis for the year ended that 
date. 

The general fund bank balance on November 30, 
1959 was $60,718.74. This balance was reconciled with 
the November statement from the depository First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of Racine and _ in- 
cluded one returned check of $5.00 not redeposited 
prior to November 30. Two special savings accounts 
at the same bank were substantiated by bank pass- 
books. Activity during the past year in these accounts 
was as follows: 

Life Membership Fund 
Balance, December 1,-1958) 2.0655 an sameeren $3,870.24 


Add: Interest earned on bank balance .$ 64.77 
Payments on life memberships 


PEGEIVER 5 lcaise disia cine ae 100.00 
Balance, November 30, 1959 ...............-- 164.77 
$4,035.01 
Retirement Reserve Fund 
Balance. December 1, T958: « oo6i6s cscs conan $ 769.60 
Add: Interest earned on bank balance ....... 12.86 
Balance, November 30, 1959 ..............0-. $ 782.46 


Disbursements from the general fund are made by 
checks signed by the Treasurer upon authorization or 
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orders issued by the Secretary. Supporting vouchers 
consisting of purchase invoices, travel, and expense re- 
ports, etc. are also on file. Cancelled checks for the 
year were compared with related book entries, and 
vouchers were also examined for the year. Footings of 
both receipts and disbursements records were ade- 
quately test-checked. 

Investments owned by the Association are listed in 
Schedule Al. These securities were inspected on 
November 20, 1959 by the cashier of the Racine bank 
where they are kept in a safe deposit box according 
to a letter signed by him. The securities are shown in 
the balance sheet at current market values totaling 
$129,777.22 which are $14,834.98 less than original cost. 
Investment income for the year was proved against the 
respective amounts invested. 

It is noted that the Association holds a six-months’ 
bank certificate of deposit for $30,000.00 bearing 2% 
interest, and that another maturing during the year 
for the same amount had been held. In order to hold 
the first one to maturity and collect the six-months’ in- 
terest it was necessary to borrow from the bank tem- 
porarily. If the Association wishes to invest its cash 
funds during the periods of the year when they are not 
needed, we would suggest the use of U. S. treasury 
bills which can be acquired and held for periods of 
times ranging from just a few days to as long as ten 
months, and bear interest at rates between 4% and 5% 
depending upon the term held. If proper planning were 
done as to future months’ cash requirements, treasury 
bills could be purchased with varying maturities at 
more than double the return to be earned on bank 
certificates. Even shipping charges can be eliminated 
by having the bills held in Chicago until maturity and 
never actually shipped to the purchaser. 

The income and expense statement for the 1958-59 
fiscal year, Exhibit “C”, reflects total income for $172,- 
331.65, total expenses of $181,185.00, or an excess of 
expense over income of $8,853.35. In this connection 
too it should be noted that this year’s income included 
two years’ payments from the Milwaukee Auditorium 
Board totaling $12,828.25. The amount for the 1958 
convention was not received until December 1958 and 
that was in the 1958-59 fiscal year. Had only one pay- 
ment been received within the year, expenses would 
have exceeded income by over $14,000.00. 

Collections for memberships were $155,938.55 this 
year or about $7,700.00 above the previous year. Pay- 
roll costs and other expenses were much more than 
proportionately higher, however. Total expense for the 
year was $13,700.00 more than the preceding year’s 
total. 


Respectfully submitted, 


KeLLocc, Houcuton & TAPLICK 
Certified Public Accountants 
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BALANCE SHEET—EXHIBIT “A” 
November 30, 1959 (Cash Basis) 


Assets »* 
Cash in Bank—Exhibit “B” ....... 


$ 60,718.74 
Cash in Bank—Life Membership 


Savings Account .......+.6.. 4,035.01 
Cash in Bank—Retirement Reserve 
1?) Sa aE ae fe ee een ee 782.46 


securities Owned—At Market Value 
11-30-59—Schedule Al: 


United States Government Bonds 97,999.22 


Other ‘Securities: 6 .:s.-cceeciees 31,778.00 
Visconsin Journal of Education—At 
Nominal Value: < ...2c0e%.0s 1.00 


quipment—Secretary’s 








GCG afte a ciores5 eis $ 16,774.54 
Less: Reserve for De- 
preciation ....... 9,744.99 7,029.55 
MRE ASCOR Ge soe cawievelaie ee woc ewe nee es $202,343.98 
Liabilities 
None—Records Kept on a Cash Basis 
Net Worth 
Wisconsin Education Association— 
Life Membership Account ... $ 4,035.01 
Wisconsin Education Association— 
Retirement Reserve Fund .... 782.46 
Wisconsin Education Association— 
General Account: 
Balance, January 1, 
150 ae ene $213,608.89 
Excess of Expense 
over Income 1959— 
Snipe Cl” 6srsicrs (8,853.35) 
204,755.54 
Adjustment of Securities 
to Market Value: 
Variations between 
Cost and Market— 
10.5) 2; Geers $ 7,605.95 
Variations between 
Cost and Market— 
FI-SO0-59 4.05085 14,834.98 (7,229.03 ) 
otal Net Worthy osc ite cs eae econ en $202,343.98 


TREASURER’S RECORDS—EXHIBIT “B” 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Year Ended November 30, 1959 


Balance in Bank, December 1, 1958 
Add Receipts: 
Received from Secretary ....... $189,258.88 


$100,071.92 


Interest on United States Securities 2,800.00 
Income on Other Securities .... 398.00 
Bank Certificate of Deposit Ma- 

CERCOE Sts odin sare arenls oe nsdn 30,000.00 
Bank Loans Received ......... 50,000.00 
Uncashed Checks Written Off .. 31.31 


WNGtAP NECENIS. 6c ois cae ccneneee ees 
$372,560.11 
Less Disbursements: 
Total of Checks #1 to 1992 Inclusive 


Issued Pursuant to Orders from the Secretary 311,841.37 


8alance in Bank, November 30, 1959—Exhibit 
FA cei cin es Fasaroerse dat aro Geis eee tata en aa 
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SECRETARY'S RECORDS—EXHIBIT “C” 


Statement of Income and Expense 


Year Ended November 30, 1959 (Cash Basis) 


Income 
Memberships and Subscriptions ... $155,938.55 
Interest on U. S. Government Bonds 2,800.00 
Income on Other Securities ...... 398.00 
Handbook for Wisconsin Teachers . 130.39 
Teachers Materials Sold ......... 63.03 
Refunds and Cancelled Checks .... 173.43 


Milwaukee Auditorium Board .... 12,828.25 


Total Income 


Expense 
President’s Travel Expense ....... $ 
Treasurer's Salary and Expense ... 
Executive Committee Expense .... 
Secretary's Office Expense: 


1,807.38 
1,627.40 
1,920.92 





Secretary's Salary .. $13,000.00 
Secretary's Travel 
PUPense: 2... oases 1,441.13 
Office Salaries—Full 
"BING! <ecacr cere: 60,182.50 
Office Salaries—Part 
RIG? ote e erese akon 2,700.00 
Rent Paid .c.cce ce: 6,216.00 
Office Supplies and 
Expense ........ 2,212.39 
OMAR eco nwa dks 1,871.97 
Telephone and Tele- 
SAB Grecia sdcierer 1,298.67 
Subscriptions ..... 64.00 
PRN 5 6c cits 1,480.95 
Depreciation on 
Office Equipment. 1,058.86 
Other Expense .... 435.83 91,962.30 
Convention Expense ............ 13,817.74 
National Education Association— 
Dues and Expense .......... 3,153.77 
Wis. Journal of Education: 
Adv. Space Sold ..... $20,048.94 
Printing .$35,175.01 
Postage 1,502.63 
Other 
Expense . 2,388.05 39,065.69 19,016.75 
Committees << oo a Se wae aie wake 8,630.65 
Refunds of Memberships and Sub- 
SCUIDEOOS nc aks aaasacss des 2,472.00 


Research and Public Relations .... 


16,378.82 
Subsidies—District WEA 


3,052.30 


Candidate for NEA President .... 1,738.85 
Locals’ Consultants’ Travel ....... 4,269.79 
Federal Social Security Tax ...... 1,288.15 
Unemployment Ins. State & Federal 261.23 
Interest Expense... cc cows es 358.75 
Secretary's Office Staff Annuity Plan 3,002.48 
Actuarial Service .....6 20. 2 sc ces 2,000.00 
Payments to Life Membership Fund 25.00 


State Historical Society .......... 
Legislative and Other Counseling 


1,500.00 


NESVIOES a as ee re laws 1,450.00 
WUCCU Re cio swtoricraior oir eaw eres 500.00 
National Association of Secretaries 

of State Teachers Associations. 555.84 
Miscellaneous Expense .......... 394.88 


Total Expense 


Excess of Expense over Income—Exhibit 


A 
(Turn to Page 48) 


$172,331.65 
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(Continued from Page 47) 


SECURITIES OWNED-SCHEDULE Al 
November 30, 1959 


S. Government Bonds: 


Date of 
. 8. Government Bonds Maturity Rate 
U. S. Treasury Bonds ......... 6-15-69 21% 
U.S. Treasury Bonds:.......0¢254 6-15-67/72 2, 
U.S. Treasury Bonds —. «<2... 6-15-67/72 2V, 
U. S; Treasury Bonds: .. s0.:5..5. 12-15-67/72 2, 
U. S. Treasury Bonds ......... 6-15-59/62 2Y, 


ITONS esos SOAs Bie Sd ere nde SER ASRS ean pe 


Other Securities: 


American Trustee Shares (Diversified ) 


Series C-200 Shares at $10.00 per Share ................. 


First National Bank and Trust Co. of Racine, 


Gertalicats ar ADE OOSIE OO 55 .sic cis ooo sts Seo Sa OER oe 


GGRAUNS od felscataine $605 6 Nowra SE nee Se as Sie 


Interest 


Market 
Par Value Cost 11-30-59 
$ 20,000.00 $ 19,306.61 $16,762.50 
30,000.00 30,262.98 24,614.06 
15,000.00 14,545.12 12,307.03 
20,000.00 19,846.40 16,425.00 
30,000.00 29,352.39 27,890.63 
Bivens oceans $115,000.00 $113,313.50 $93,999.22 
vale peers $ 2,000.00 $ 1,298.70 $ 1,778.00 
RaceGharontera 30,000.00 30,000.00 30,000.00 
uSchieheiouers $ 32,000.00 $ 31,298.70 $31,778.00 





Income and Expense 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


INCOME 















ALL OTHER 

INCOME 

MEMBERSHIPS 2% 
81.1% 


ADVERTISING INCOME 
{ JOURNAL) 
10.4% 


INTEREST & 
INCOME FROM 
SECURITIES 
1.7% 


CONVENTION 
INCOME 
6.6% 





EXPENDITURES 


SALARIES 
38.5% 









JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION 
19.4% 


LEGISLATIVE 
& OTHER 
COUNSELING 
7% 


DISTRICT 
SUBSIDIES 
1.5% 
NEA DUES 
& EXPENSE 
2.4% 
TRAVEL 
3.7% 









RESEARCH— 
8.1% COMMITTEE 
EXPENSE 

MISCELLANEOUS 5.3% 






OFFICE EXPENSE 
7.3% 


MILWAUKEE 
CONVENTION 6.2% 
6.9% 





WEA FILMS 
to 


PROMOTE 
EDUCATION 


The National Education Association and the Affili- 


ated State Education Associations have produced a 
number of films over the past few years presenting the 
problems in education. The title suggests the nature 
of the film and the brief description further explains 
the theme. We suggest the groups for which they are 
intended. 


These films have been produced by your national 


professional organization at a cost running as high as 
$100,000 per film and purchased by your state asso- 
ciation at prices ranging from $170 to $325 per print. 
From the WEA office, the prints are distributed post- 
paid to any group wanting a program on education. 


All that is asked of you is to take the best of care 


of the print while it is in your possession as you would 
your own personal property, and return it immediately 
after you have used it at your scheduled showing. The 
only cost to you is the return postage at the low book 
rate. We emphasize the necessity to return films to the 
WEA office promptly, for they are closely scheduled. 
Failure to return films promptly has often led to dis- 
appointing others. 


Right Angle . . . 


is a story of a young newspaper reporter who was assigned 
to write a series of articles sharply critical of the local 
school system, but upon study he finds that the unique 
role of the school is to develop individual differences for 
the good of all and so reports. Use: Any group desiring 
to better understand the function of the school. 16mm, 
color, sound, 27 minutes. 
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Satellites, Schools and Survival .. . 


is a documentary showing the relation of the American 
system of education to America’s survival as a free nation. 
Interviews with noted American citizens, a dramatic 
segment on the development df the present educational 
system since 1900, and views of an eighth grade science 
class offer a convincing story. Use: Any community 
group interested in the educational scene. 16 mm., black 
and white, sound, 28 minutes. 


lot by Chance .. . 


should dispel the idea that “anybody can teach.” It 
reveals that teacher education is a special kind where 
students acquire general knowledge, understanding of 
children, and special skills that are required in the pro- 
fession. Not by Chance should encourage young people 
to enter teaching and should inform the adult popula- 
tion of the need for adequate financing of teacher-educa- 
tion. Use: Any group of students and adults who are 
interested in improving education. 16 mm., color, sound, 
28 minutes. 


\ Desk for Billie .. . 


shows how America’s schools open their doors to all 
children, regardless of wealth or poverty. Billie began 
life as a hobo kid. A tramp’s suggestion to her that 
schools made a difference between “real people” who 
live in houses and her family who lived in a tent in 
Jungletown led her and her sister to enter school in spite 
of the stares of the other children. Understanding and 
capable teachers along the way provided the inspiration 
and direction which aided Billie who in real life has 
become a successful editor, writer, and lecturer before 
NEA, the WEA, and many other state education asso- 
ciations. Use: Any community group interested in the 
purpose of our schools. 16 mm., color, sound, 57 minutes. 


Mike Makes His Mark .. . 


is the story of a boy who wonders about a lot of things. 
Should he quit school and get a job like his friend Eddie 
has done? Should he try to learn and listen to the advice 
of his teacher? At first he resented school but his teach- 
ers and counselor finally get him interested. He changes 
his mark of resentment into a mark of manhood. Use: 
All types of community and professional organizations. 
16 mm., color, sound, 29 minutes. 


Freedom to Learn. . . 


portrays the modern school preparing children to assume 
their responsibilities as good citizens. It explains that 
respect for facts, constant search for truth, and knowl- 
edge of the world are essential in this preparation. Only 
a well educated citizenry can interpret and defend our 
American heritage. The youth of this country must un- 
derstand the ideals of our American way of life and 
those of nations where people are not free. Use: Any 
school or community organization interested in sound 
educational practices. 16 mm., color, sound, 27 minutes. 


Skippy and the 3 R’s... 


gives a detailed account of how children learn the 3 R’s. 
But, more important, it shows that children learn the 
basic tools naturally and easily when guided by capable 
teachers. Skippy Gordon, a first-grader, finds school in- 
teresting and fascinating when he understands the pur- 
pose for his learning to read. The skillful teacher, 
discovering Skippy’s interests, molds him into an en- 
thusiastic pupil desirous of learning. Skippy and the 3 R’s 
shows that modern schools do teach the fundamentals 
by 20th century methods. Use: Particularly for student 





teachers, parent groups, and educational organizations. 
16 mm., color, sound, 29 minutes. 


What Greater Gift .. . 


No 


portrays the teacher as a professional person. It shows 
that today’s teachers need professional preparation to 
acquire understanding and skills essential to good teach- 
ing. Good teaching doesn’t just happen, but requires a 
desire to teach, proper guidance, and special education. 
Use: Student groups for guidance purposes and adult 
and professional groups interested in the professional 
preparation of teachers. 16 mm., color, sound, 28 minutes. 


Teacher Alone .. . 


portrays the attitude of an occasional teacher who enjoys 
the benefits from the efforts of professional organizations, 
but can see no need to share in the responsibilities. Use: 
Excellent for student-teacher and teacher associations. 
16 mm., color, sound, 20 minutes. 


And Gladly Teach. . . 


It’s 


shows a student teacher attending college courses and do- 
ing practice teaching in order to learn how to understand 
children and to motivate them to do the work each is 
capable of doing. Use: Any community group which de- 
sires to know the type of education a teacher receives. 


a 


16 mm, color, sound, 27 minutes. 


Up To Congress .. . 


presents statements by national leaders to show the need 
for federal support for education. Use: Groups which 
desire to know the case for federal support for schools. 
16 mm, black and white, sound, 22 minutes. 


Crowded Out... 


presents the dramatic story of how overcrowding affects 
children, teachers, and the community. When needed 
individual help becomes impossible, children’s education 
is short changed, teachers become discouraged, and once 
effective schools fail to meet their goals. Use: Community 
groups facing crowding and building problems. 16 mm, 
color, sound, 29 minutes. 
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